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0QUR BABES WITH RADIANT EYES. 


—_<>——_—_- 
With secking hearts we still grope on 
Where dropt our jewel in the dust : 
The looking crowd have long since gone, 
But still we seek with lonely trust, 
O little child with radiant eyes ! « denthh Meena 
Why seek for treasures in the dust, 
When higher than the stars your trust ? 
Of all the countless, heavenly host, 
Forever safe, by far the most 
Are babes of ours with radiant eyes. 


She was the ‘‘ jewel ”—not her clay, 

Or else that, too, had passed away 
Among the shades of death. You kissed 
A silént form with tears, and missed 
Your little child with radiant eyes. 


She was the jewel. CirisT came down 
To find a diamond for His crown : 

He saw one lying on your breast, 

And thought it purer than the rest— 
Your little child with radiant eyes. 


He held aloft His diadem, 

The angels knew the added gem, 

And welcomed it with heavenly glee : 
They still are raptured when they see 
Your little child with radiant eyes. 


He leaves them with us for awhile, 

Our journey heavenward to beguile ; 

Then takes them, lest our feet should roam, 
And keeps them for us safe at home— 
These babes of ours with radiant eyes. 


THE DECALOGUE AS A LEGAL 
SYSTEM. 
. —_.——_ 
BY JOHN M. STEARNS, COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 


—C. K. 





a 

What is usually termed the Ten Commandments, 
or the Decalogue, is a complete system of law and 
government. But though written by the finger of God 
on the tables at Sinai, it was not for the first time 
enacted then and there. It had antecedents and au- 
thority from the creation, more or less distinctly 
noted in the Sacred’ Narrative. 

Allegiance of man to God was the law of Eden; 
and paying homage to other beings than the Deity 
Was rebuked and punished. The crime of Carn was 
‘profane use of the forms of worship, while envy of 
his brother and covetousness of his fortune induced 
the crime of murder; and lying and falgghood were 
brought in to conceal this crime. At least four of 
the distinet commands of the decalogue were vio- 
lated by Cary, and such violations directly or inci- 
dentally appear in the Sacred Record. 

Bees Institution of marriage was established by 

—o Eden, was respected by the antediluvian 
are and the violation of this law isfnoted as a 
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| the days of Moszs. 


Even the name and person ot God carried with 
them the idea of his character and government. 
““Enocn walked with God, and was not; for God 
took him ”—that is, he obeyed God in his conduct 
and life. 

The right of property—as sacred to its possessor 
as the person by whose labor, industry, and care it 
was accumulated and preserved—is recognized as 
early as the days of Carn and ABEL. ABEL’s offer- 
ing was the firstlings of his flock. If the rights of 
property were thus sacred, the commandment against 
theft had even then force and authority. ABRAHAM, 
and Lor, and Isaac, and Jacos, and JosEru ac- 
cumulated estates. 


Idolatry became a characteristic of the age of 
Nimrop. The recent destruction of the flood had 
taught men the force of divine authority. This 
sentiment of respect for government above man 
was sought to be appropriated by this mighty 
hunter of the East, to sustain his personal and 
despotic authority. So he caused a vast and high 
tower to be erected in the plains of Shinar, design- 
ing that the Tower of Babel should stand, in the 
place of God, to protect the people against a future 
flood. Thus the followers of Nmwrop, constituting 
a primitive nation, established idolatry as an inci- 
dent of national power, until God, offended with 
their impiety, confounded their language, and vin- 
dicated what He afterward wrote as the second 
commandment of His law. 


The Sabbath, as instituted by the example of 
God in creation, was still a subsisting institution in 
“Remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy” showed that this sacred institution 
subsisted as a religious tradition of bygone ages. 

That honor to parents, as enforced in the fifth 
commandment, was not a new idea is evident from 
the entire domestic history of the Patriarchs. Wit- 
ness the respect shown to Noan by his two more 
worthy sons; the deference of Isaac, in the matter 
of his marriage, to the wishes of his father; the 
burial of ABraHAM and Isaac by their respective 
children; the care and sustenance of JacoB by 
JosEPH, his son; the dying scene of this distin- 
guished Patriarch ; his funeral obsequies, and the 
| funeral march to a distant and foreign land, to the 
cave of Machpelah, where his mortal form was 
placed beside the dust of his father. These all tes- 
tify how the fifth commandment thus controlled 
God’s chosen servants. 

These. ten simple commandments had been the 
subsisting laws by which God had sought to goy- 
ern the human race for twenty-five hundred years 
before their special consecration and enactment, 
amidst the fires and thunderings of Sinai. 

They were, in fact, the rescripts and digest of God’s 
moral law. Taking these two tables as a whole, 
they embrace the most complete and perfect system 
of law that the world has ever known. No virtue 
known to the moral world herein fails of approval 
and commendation; and no vice or crime of which 
man was ever guilty escapes condemnation. These 
laws are definite and precise in their requirements, 
and still universal in their application. 

The iaw libraries of the world, with their mixed 
dialects, and ancient lore, and mammoth tomes, in- 
numerable reports. and multitudinous variety of dis- 
cussions by men of judicial acumen and giant 
learning, do not give us one idea of crime or virtue, 
right or wrong, of the propensities or delinquencies 
of human life, beyond what is embodied in these 
sacred tables. Notwithstanding the ridicule sought 
to be thrown ona resolution of one of the earlier 
legislatures of Connecticut, that God’s law should 
be the law of the colony until special laws should be 
enacted by the Government, or to that effect, it 
is believed that few cases arise claiming adjudication 
from our courts of law that would not be better de- 
termined by a careful respect to the commands of 
the decalogue. These simple aphorisms, so to 
speak, throw a searching light on theincidents and 
character of crime, and afford the safest criterion to 
discriminate between the false and the true. Virtue 
and purity of life have here a standard for their 
justification against false charges and untoward ap- 
pearances. 

This decalogue, as a whole, is one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of divine Revelation and the divine 
government. Human wisdom and human learning 
are entirely inadequate to the production of so per- 
fect a system of law and government; so definite and 





NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 
PREACHERS. 
—— 
THE REV. JOHN HALL, D. D. 
a 
At the appointed hour of half-past three, we found 
ourselves at the doors of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue. Our last visit to a Presby- 
terian Church was to Crown Court, Covent Garden, 
where the Rey. Dr. Cummine attracts such enormous 
congregations. We had formed our pre-conception 
of the preacher from his books, which was by no 
means favorable. Yet as we listened to the eloquent 
thoughts, deep and learned research, and polished 
diction of the speaker, and cast our glance over the 
immense crowd of young men (it was a New-Year’s 
address to young men)—representing the elite of 
thoughtful religious youth—we felt here is a master 
of the divine art of winning souls. 


Preaching is an art. But there is no art so difli- 
cult. 


The preacher who recognizes his trwe position, 
says, “ Now then we are ambassadors of Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us.” This puts aside 
personality. He hasa divine message to deliver. 
It comes, not from himself, but the Holy Ghost. 
Whatever arrays itself against the full and fearless 
delivery of this message, must be set at nought. 
Heart must speak to heart. And when this is the 
case an electric thrill—the attraction of cohesion— 
runs from the preacher to the hearers. They are, as 
the French say, en rapport. You feel it, without 
being able to define it. And it isnot mere brilliancy 
of diction, or richness of poetic thought that effects 
this. Your intellect may be charmed and your liter- 
ary taste gratified, but the heart is not touched. 
Only when the Spirit, by the living word of God, 
speaks, do the dry bones quiver with newly-imparted 
life, and rise up a great army. £ 

It is a fine, bright day, and even old and infirm 
persons have ventured to the house of God. We enter 
the building. It is gothic, with variations ; yet a 
churchly building, and commodious. We are de- 
lighted to find an organ, against which prejudice in 
Scotland is very pronounced. In a discussion on 
the subject, some time ago, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man remarked that “if black gowns were tolerated, 
why not organs.” Certainly a very pertinent remark. 
A well-built and well-played organ is a great help 
to congregational singing. Would not a plainer 
structure for a pulpit, in the elegant native wal- 
nut wood, be better than this pretentious frame- 
work of deal and paint? If simplicity is de- 
sirable, the present is anything but simple. We 
glance over the congregation. It contains the elite 
of the city. Men famous for large fortunes and great 
social influences; men who years ago came to this 
city friendless and penniless, yet, by the aid of un- 
swerving integrity and simple trust in God, have 
made their way. The well-clad sons and daughters 
that sit by them will never know their sires’ struggles. 

So we think, as we notice the number of young 
men here. They say scepticism and Positivism are on 
the increase. But each one of these young worship- 
pers may be a missionary for the grand old faith. 
And in so far as they have Truth and Reality on 
their side, they are equal to any antagonist. God 
grant it! 

Now the preacher ascends the pulpit. He is 
rather a tall man, with slightly gray hair. His face 
is pleasing, without being definitely marked. He 
has not the high forehead, considered by some a 
sine qua non of intellectuality. The eye is quiet, but 
expressive, and occasionally lights up as his subject 
inspires him. His costume is the German preaching- 
gown, which is a relic of Popish times, being only 
the monk’s cowl cut open down the middle; its 
huge sleeves are a great impediment to preaching, 
and it really merits the epithet—‘ black bed-gown.” 
As a D. D. the preacher is entitled to wear the ele- 
gant undress gown of his University, which is emi- 
nently ecclesiastical, and leaves the arms free for 
gesture. We commend this suggestion to the ladies 
of Dr. HAuu’s congregation. It is nocompliment to 
the gown to say that he looks well in it. The con- 
gregation joins in a hymn read by Dr. Hatt. We 
are struck by the inflexibility of his voice. Itis not 
unpleasing, but naturally incapable of graduated 
undulation. It only expresses fortissimo and pianis- 
simo. The Doctor’s eloquence despite it, reminds 
us of a glorious painting seen through one of those 
diamond-paned windows of olden time. The sing- 





yet so universal, so brief and yet so comprehensive ! 


ing is to an old tune, such as Burns has so aptly 


illustrated in the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” The 
congregation sings in admirable time and tune, re-* 
calling a German congregation where the people 
really consider it a part of divine worship to sing, 
and not to have it done for them by a choir. The 
most ardent admirer of the new hymnology must 
admit that for genuine congregational singing, the 
old melodies are best. Many of them have a place 
in the history of the Church, and to most of us, they 
bring sweet and cherished memories of childhood’s 
home. In many‘a soul a similar effect is produced 
by an old tune, to that produced on the Swiss by 
the “ Tanz des Vaches,” or on the French by the 
“ Marseillaise.” 


The hymn ends, and we unite in prayer. It is a 
simple, childlike exposition of soul necessities—the 
prayer of a man in whose life prayer is an essential 
part. Asa rule we find it difficult to follow, with 
devotion, extempore prayers. They are so frequently 
displays of language, or irreverent dictations to the 
Deity, so frequently disguised sermons, reminding 
one of the man who “preached the prayer, and 
prayed the sermon.” But we can pray here. We 
feel the heart-touch in this prayer, something like 
the hearers of the first utterance of the Lurd’s Prayer 
must have felt. Here is the wording of our spirit’s 
ery; the clothing of unexpressed yearnings. 

The sermon was on the text, “Joint-heirs with 
Christ.” The Doctor used no notes, but from an 
expression dropped in his discourse, as is evident 
from the discourse itself, he adopts elaborate pre- 
paration. We might almost suspect him of the prac- 
tice of the venerable Bishop of Virginia, Dr. J OHNS, 
who learns his sermons. The preacher began by 
showing that the value of the text rested on our 
being children. The question, then, was, how did 
we know we. were childrea? First, by our own 
consciousness, As a. man knew he esttemed and 
loved another, so a man knew when he esteemed and 
loved God. Yet, lest our judgment should err wit- 
tingly or unintentionally, the “ Spirit beareth witness 
with our spirit.” Asa medical man, on recovering 
from sickness, knows first by his feelings, then by 
his symptoms, which he compares, with the best 
medical authorities, that he is recovering, so it is 
with this double witness of the Spirit of God with 
our spirit. Christians are very disunited ; but there 
is one ground upén which they are one. They are 
all heirs of a gommon inheritance ; they are heirs 
with Christ. This supposes Christ an heir. Not as 
the gecond person in the Trinity, but as the man 
Christ Jesus. And this idea of co-heirship is incon- 
ceivably grand. Christians are not only brought 
home again to the Father’s house with the kiss, the 
robe, and the ring, not merely righteous as He is 
righteous, not merely the children of God as He is 
the Son of God, but they are partners in His media- 
torial work, in the winning of many sons unto glory, 
in His sufferings and in His triumph. As He is ex- 
alted and will yet be more exalted, so will be his 
people. And this idea does not puff up—it humili- 
ates. Christianity makes us trwve men, and a true 
man recognizes his own unworthiness whatever 
goods may be bestowed upon him. And it sweet- 
ens labor for God. The more we do for the world 
the more d&satistied we are; but the more we do for 
God the more content we are. And it is cheering. 
Here there was a dead hush in the assembly. Asthe 
speaker proceeded, it was evident by many a bowed 
head how truly he spake. “There are many who 
have a great deal of sorrow in their lives, a very 
weak and infirm body, a constantly desponding 
spirit, while to some the highest and dearest spots 
on the earth are graves. Yet a little while and a 
narrow trench will be dug for you. It will be be- 
tween you and all sorrow for evermore. Beyond 
that are light and joy ; rest in Him, in whose pres- 
ence is life, and at whose right hand are pleasures 
for evermore.” 

We were struck by the fecundity of Scriptual re- 
search, the extreme simplicity of language, with 
the real eloquence of thought. For, says Bacon, 
“eloquence is great thought in the simplest words,” 
And add to this the manifest personal experience 
underlying the preacher's words; the tenderness 
that reaches out sympathizing hands to the suffer- 
ing; the jealousy of the Redeemer’s rights; the 
conception of heaven which has entered into and 
interpenetrated his thoughts, as a poet into whose 
soul the golden glory of the sunset has sunk, prompt- 
ing a lay rich with magic hues, 





As we quit the church, we are disappointed that 
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such thoughts should not induce the audience to 
depart silently. What Jonn Wesiey calls “ inde- 
cent civilities ” were here almost generally practised. 
It is a custom certainly more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. We need itnot. There are 
ringing in our ears the closing lines of the hymn 
just sung : 
“ Nothing shall take from us 


The staff of Thy true promise, 
The shield of Thy true love.” 


T. O. R. K. 








“ FIGGERING.” 
—_»—_———- 
BY C. 8. R. 
——_~——_ 

Mr. Artemus Ward has at last become a classic. 
We have seen his name printed, his sayings quoted, 
in,a stately state-paper, the tedious report from 
the Indian Department to the Government of the 
American Republic. Henceforth, therefore, he ap- 
pears as a light in literature. : 

In one of his brilliant essays, Henry RoeErs illus- 
trates a dark point in theology, concerning the origin 
of evil, by reference to the disquisitions of Robinson 
Crusoe when alone with his man Friday. Who is able 
to say now how much the Church and the world are 
to owe to unexpected sources, for help in matters 
the most abstruse? Indeed, it is not so much for its 
historic worth that we chronicle the event alluded 
to above, as for an opportunity of humbly acknowl- 
edging at the generous hand of the great showman 
an etymologic benefaction to all those who speak the 
English tongue. Wherever the positive poverty of 
our language caused it to fail this gifted orator in 
his frequent uttermost needs, he was wont boldly to 
invent the requisite terms. If he found himself im- 
pecunious of the usual literary coins with the beau- 
tiful Indian head upon them, he innocently, but with 
exemplary promptness, issued his own buttons, and 
stamped them to order. Thus he enriched the vo- 
cabulary at no very painful expense. 


A NEW TERM. 


One time in his eccentric researches, Mr. Ward 
was at terrible loss for a word by which to describe 
a species of the American genus homo, which he often 
met on his travels. This species, he remarked, was 
distinguishable always by an irresistible tendency to 
Jigger. Wherever you found it, it certainly would 
be jiggering. This characteristic it was accustomed 
to cling to as an inalienable right. It reckoned it 
in with “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Now, one would fail to perceive the exeeeding fe- 
licity of this term, if he should confound it with the 
word “figure,” which is employed sometimes to de- 
note a kind of conspicuous exhibition of self in pub- 
lic places and on parade occasions. There is a subtle 
suggestion of impatience and disrespect in the form 

, of spelling. There is needed this change in orthog- 
raphy to make “figuring” all we mean by jfiggering. 
THE SPECIES INDICATED. 


This fragment of ethnological and etymological 
science, as propounded by the now departed show- 
man, is of special value amongst us just now. There 
are figgerersin almost all branches of our Christian 
work. Men and women there are, who.appear in 
each movement, and urge themselves forward into 
prominent position. They lead in grand benevo- 
lences, not for the sake of good to be done so much 
as for self to be shown. 

When a new church is to be built, when a new 
pastor is to be called, when a new society is to 
be -organized, then there comes suddenly into 
view an unexpected crowd of would-be managers. 
They pay something, say much, work a little, buzz 
areund a good deal, and occasionally bluster. They 
must be doing or die. Like some most wonderfully 
unquiet kinds of fishes, which can never be content 
to lie in the solemn shadows of dignity at the roots 
of willows, but must be ever in motion, even when 
the sun is not shining, even when there is not so 
much as one respectable worm abroad, these country- 
men of ours, in every condition, in their element or 
out of it, would be ever and forever recognized by 
their irresistible persistency in just jiggering ; if in 

the water, they must sport; if on the land, they must 
flop. 
THEIR USEFULNESS, 

Let us be fair. Everything in this world has some 
purpose to serve. This remark is made with some 
slight reluctance, in view of a few instances of unex- 
plained missions; but then there is not half the mys- 
tery concerning the uses of jiggerers that there is 
concerning car-cinders and fleas, for example. These 
busy people we have, of all grades and both sexes, 
in most of our cities and towns, and in all of our 
prominent congregations. To jigger in, a church is 
quite too good a sphere to be missed. . And the ad- 
vantage is found here; the quiet circles of industri- 
ous and productive life are much assisted by their 
presence. Thus a gentle sort of simmer is kept up, 
measurably refreshing, and calculated at the least to 
keep sober people awake.’ It has been known that 
some easy souls have actually been provoked to take 
the lead in worthy organizations, by learning that if 
they held back any longer,'the leadership would be 
assumed inevitably by a Jiggerer. 

These creatures,-on the whole, therefore, are a 
harmless sct. and we can afford to let them alone. 
They wall throng the ayenues of parade while any- 


_—- 
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thing promises the ‘desired conspicuousness.. Keep 
good-natured ;, most improbable expectations are re- 
alized occasionally. \° The Hibernian said wisely of 
the dear old pig, which had been his companion all 
summer, “It weighed more than I expected, and I 
always knew it would!” 

; DOES IT PAY? 

On the whole, Jiggering isa popular institution with 
the multitude, It helps many a thirsty man to get 
more wine than he could buy; for good suppers 
grow out of it. It brings some new costumes into 
show; for large promiscuous assemblies grow out of 
it. It aids the penny-a-liners remarkably; for para- 
graphs grow out of it. Figgerers love to be described, 
even to their clothes, whiskers, and jewelry. When 
the ebullition around a new arrival is at its height, 
good people ask instinctively, What causes the effer- 
vescence? And even that quiet question gives the 
sweet occasion, so delightful to a figgerer, to hear the 
mention of his race, and perhaps his name. Hence, 
while there are many flatterers, some soft and some 
seedy, there will always be some sufficient demand. 
Figgering flourishes, so long as colleges need endow- 
ment or ministers degrees. And so, although the 
item of profit and loss is large, it pays. 


THE DISADVANTAGE. 


The single misfortune lies in the fact, that often 
real true men and women will find themselves con- 
founded with, and mistaken for, figgerers. There is 
no help for that. While counterfeits circulate, bank- 
notes must depreciate a little. Then public spirit 
will be called by bad names; women of social and 
high instincts will be suspected; prominence will 
be perilous; zeal will endanger. But if the good 
stand back, the bad will jigger all the more. If ce- 
dars and olives and vines will not be, brambles will 
be, King. And, on the whole, worth will eventually 
distance show. 


THEIR SLIPPERY END. 


The complaint which jiggerers urge against those 
with whom they are forced into competition and con- 
tact is that of unappreciated merit. They say they 
never reach the place that they might adorn. But 
they are not sincere in this. As ever, they are sim- 
ply jiggering ; they long for some sweet martyrdom 
to bring them before the public. They are quite in 
their own secret. Occasionally, in our early life, we 
met one of these men, bringing railing accusations. 
We essayed to give him comfort. We moralized. 
We told him men were righteous, women were true. 
On the whole, the world ran oilily down its grooves. 
It would be sure eventually to do him justice. And 
he broke in testily, “Justice? Whew! Are you 
such an infant as not to know that is what I am 
afraid of ?” 

It is a curious fact that this class of persons is so 
innocuous as to have only one real foe—that is them- 
selves. The entire malignity of venom which they 
dread is found in the fangs of their own species. 
Figgerers hate one another in a most interésting and 
lively manner, The moment one sees another, he 
flies into a violent passion of spiteful recognition. 
And so clear in mind is he as to the neatest way in 
which to wound him fatally, that he sneers out, 
“That man is only jiggering /” That is supposed to 
end him. Alas! it is amazing to discover how these 
amiable creatures devour one another. It-is sad to 
think that no possible ingenuity can kill the last of 
the breed. It is conceivable, however, that the final 
two may meet somewhere in Kilkenny, and, laying 
hold in mortal combat, use each other up. 








LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
a aan 
THE SKEPTIC. 
— +> -- 

I was greatly rejoiced when Deacon S. told me, a 
few weeks ago, that Mr. Leacock had applied for 
admission to the Church. ‘“ We hardly knew what 
to do,” said he. ‘Mr. Leacock seems to feel as a 
Christian should. He gives every evidence of genu- 
ine repentance, of an earnest purpose to lead a new 
life, and of real trust in Christ. But his ideas about 
the doctrines are not very clear. I am afraid he is 
not quite sound in the faith. I believe you know 
him pretty well; I think you understand him a 
great,deal better than the most of us, what. do you 
advise ?” 

“That depends,” said I, “on what your notions 
ofa Church is. If it is an army, formed on the 
Prussian standard, and no one is to be admitted till 
he reaches regulation height and has regulation 
qualifications, I would notadmit him. He is hardly 
a soldier yet. If it is a hospital for convalescents I 
do not know a more fitting candidate; for he has 
been a very sick man, and the crisis of his disease 
has evidently passed. His greatest danger is a re- 
lapse ; his greatest need, good nursing.” 

The session, I judge, concluded to admit him ; for 
last Sunday, which was our communion, he stood up 
to profess his new trust in Christ, and, for the first 
time, sat down by the side of his wife, to partake of 
the memorials of Christ's dying love. His history, 
so far as I know it, and may, without impropriety, 
disclose it, is a very simple but a very significant 
one... 

Soon after I came to Wheat-hedge, I was intro- 





, duced to Mrs, Leacock. She sat ina wall pew, a 





few seats behind me. She was ‘a very quiet, unas- 
suming Jady,; was always at Church,.with three 
very quiet and well-behaved children ; but otherwise 
alone. The face had a certain tinge of Sadness init, 
and though she wore no weeds, I somehow formed 
the impression that she might be aewidow, ,I' hap- 
pened, however, to meet her’on¢ day on the village 
street, walking with a fine-looking;clcear-eyed,frank- 
faced gentleman, who drew my heart out to him at 
once, and whom she introduced to me as her hus- 
band. I hardly needed, after that, to be told her 
story. It isa very commonone. She was a member 
of the Church ; she was trying, as best she could, to 
bring her children up in the faith which she had 
inherited from saintly parents ; but the whole weight 
of her husband’s influence and example was against 
her. He was what the ministers call a ‘“ moral man ;” 
he was honest, upright, conscientious, A Freemason, 
his lodge was his church, and he was rightly es- 
teemed an honor to his order. He was a man of 
keen, analytical mind, fond of disputation, and able 
at it too; something of a scientist, something of a 
metaphysician, and a great admirer of THEODORE 
ParkER. He loved his wife and children devotedly ; 
better husband and father there was not in Wheat- 
hedge. To her he remitted the religious education 
of his children. They always went to Sabbath-school, 
and, with her, to church. He always staid at home 
and read THEopoRE Parker, or the Radical, to 
which journal he was a regular subscriber. 
became acquainted with him. 


I soon 
We met at a little 
informal scientific club, and soon became warm 
friends. We discussed everything but religion ; 
that seldom came up in our club in any form—it was 
by mutual consent tabooed—and I rarely met him 
anywhere else ; rarely, till one day, a kindly word 
from Deacon 8. reminded me that I had been derelict 
in duty. 

“Have you ever had any religious conversation 
with Mr. Leacock ?” said he. 

“ Never,” said I, with a little twinge of conscience. 

“JT wish you would,” said he. “I can make noth- 
ing out of him. I have tried again and again, and 
I always get the worst of it. He’sa real good fel- 
low, but he doesn’t believe in anything. There is 
no use in quoting Scripture, because he thinks it’s 
nothing but a collection of old legends. I have just 
been arguing the question of inspiration with him. 
‘Deacon,’ said he to me, ‘suppose a father should 
start off one fine morning to carry his son up to the 
top of Snake hill and put him to death there, and 
should pretend he had a revelation from God to do 
it, what would you do with him.’ ‘Put him in the 
insane asylum,’ said I. ‘Exactly, said he. ‘My 
boys came home from your Sabbath-school last Sun- 
day full of the sacrifice of Isaac, and Wri, who 
takes after his father, asked me if I didn’t think it 
was cruel for God to tell a father to kill his own 
son. What could I say? I don’t often interfere, 
because it troubles my wife so. But I couldn’t stand 
that, and I told him very frankly that I didn’t be- 
lieve the story, and if it was true I thought Asra- 
HAM was crazy.’ He had me there, you know,” con- 
tinued the Deacon, good-naturedly, “but then I 
never was good for anything in discussion. I wish 
you'd go to see him; you’d bring him to terms.” 

I acknowledged the Deacon’s compliment exter- 
nally, and internally his courteous reproof, and the 
very next evening I called to see Mr. Leacock. He 
was at tea when I went in. I have a habit, when 
Waiting for a friend, of studying his books or his 
pictures, for I think they always tell something of 
him. I was s“rprised to find in Mr. LEacocx’s little 
library so large a religious element, through all of 
it heterodox. There was a complete edition of 
THEODORE PARKER'S works, CHANNING’s works, a 
volume or two of RoBertson, one of FurNeEss, the 


| English translation of Srravss’s Life of Christ, Rr- 


NAN’s Jesus, and half a dozen more similar books, 
intermingled with volumes of history, biography, 
science, travels, and the New American Cyclopedia. 
The Radical and the Atlzntic Monthly were on the 
table.- The only orthodox book was BEECHER’s 
Sermons; the only approach to fiction was one of 
OLIVER WENDELL HoiMeEs’s book, I do not remem- 
ber which one. © “ Well,” said I to myself, “ what- 
ever this man is, he is not irreligious.” 

Our conversation, when he came up, was rather 
desultory. Mrs. Leacock went. off early to put the 
children to bed. If she did so to give me a chance 
for private conversation, it was quite unnecessary. 
Mr. L. evidently was ready for a theological debate ; 
but it takes two to discuss, and I refused to accept 
his challenge. I aimed only to draw him out, began 
by asking him what he thought of TuroporE Par- 
KER, what of Ropertsoy, what of FrotTHinenam, 
who had an article in the current number of the 
Radical. I heard everything, answered nothing, lis- 
tened as to a new revelation, put in a hesitating ob- 
jection now and then just to prevent the conversa- 
tion from flagging, and came away at half-past nine, 
with a volume of THropoRE PARKER’s Sermons, 
which I borrowed. I aimed at nothing but to un- 
derstand the man; I believe I succeeded. 

In the volume I borrowed I found a remarkably 
powerful sermon on prayer. I read some extracts 
from it to my wife the next Sunday, and she pro- 
nounced them excellent until I told her the author’s 
name. It is true he inveighed against the orthodox 


philosophy of prayer; he denied that God could 
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really be influenced or his plans changed. But oy 
the duty of prayer he vehemently insisted. “ Mer 
philanthropy and humanity,” he said, “are not 1. 
ligion.. There must also be piety. The soul muy 
live’in the divine presence; must inhale the Spirit 
of God; must utter its contrition, its weaknesse; 
and wants, its thanksgivings to its Heavenly Fy. 
ther.’? , 

Two weeks later I returned the book. I askeg 
Mr.-Leacoex to read that sermon and tell me wha 
he thought of it. 

“ Read it?” said he. “Why I could almost speak 
it. It’s one of my favorite sermons, It’s grand, sir, 
grand.” 

“ You believe in it ?” said I. 

“With all my heart,” said he. “ Who can belieye 
that the Great Infinite First Cause can be influenced 
and his plans changed by the teasing of every one of 
his insignificant little creatures ?” 

“ But the rest of the sermon,” said I. “Do you 
believe that. It’s only last Sunday that our pastor 
preached against what he called humanitarianism, 
He said it was living without God; that. there was 
very little difference between ignoring God and de. 
nying his existence, and that the humanitarians 
practically ignored him ; that they believed only in 
men.” 

“Tt is not true,” said Mr. Leacock, somewhat bit- 
terly. ‘ You can see for yourself that it is not true, 
THEODORE PARKER believes in prayer as much as 
your parson, I don’t believe but that he prayed as 
much.” 

“ And do you agree with him?” said I, with a 
little affectation of surprise. 

“Agree with him, Mr. Lucas!” said he, “Of 
course I do. There can be no true religion without 
prayer, without |picty, without gratitude to God, 
without faith in Him. Your Church has not the 
monopoly of faith in God, by any means, that it as- 
sumes to have.” 

“ And you really believe in prayer ?” said I. 

“Believe in prayer?) Why, of course I do. Do 
you take me for a heathen ?” replied he, with some 
irritation. | 

“ And every night,” said I, “ you kneel down and 
commend yourself to our Heavenly Father's protec- 
tion? and every morning you thank him for His 
watchfulness, and beseech divine strength from Him 
to meet the temptations of the day; and every day 
you gather your family about His tirone, that you 
may teach your children to love and reverence the 
Father you delight to worship ?” 

There was a long pause. Mr, Leacock was evi- 
dently taken by surprise. He made no answer; I 
pressed my advantage. 

“ How is it, my friend ?” said I. 

“Well, n— no!” said he, “I can’t honestly say 
that I do.” 

“ You believe in prayer, and yet never pray,” said 
I, “is that it?” 

“It is somuch a matter of mere habit, Mr. Larcvs,” 
said he, excusingly; “and I never was trained to 
pray.” 

“ All your lifelong,” said I, taking no heed of the 
excuse, “you have been receiving the goodness of 
God, and you never have had the courtesy to say so 
much as ‘thank you.’ All your lifelong you hav. 
been trespassing against Him, and never have begged 
his pardon, never asked his forgiveness. Is it so?” 

“T am afraid it is,” said he; but he spoke rather 
to himself than to me. 

“You believe in prayer. You are indignant that 
I suspected you of disbelief; and yet you never pray. 
Are you not living without God; is it not true of 
you that ‘God is not in all your thoughts?’ ” 

He was silent. 

“ Will you turn over a new leaf in your life-book * 
said I. “Will you commence this night ‘a life of 
prayer ?” 

He shook his head very slightly, almost imper- 
ceptibly. “I will make no promises,” said he. But 
still he spoke more to himself than to me. 

“Mr. Leacock,” said I, “is it not evident that itis 
no use for you and me to discuss theology ; it is not 
a difference of doctrine that separates us. Here is! 
fundamental duty; you acknowledge it, you asset! 
its importance, but you have never performed it: 
and now that your attention is called to it you wil 
not even promise to fulfill it in the future ?” 

“Yes I will,” said he, suddenly starting up, * 
one awakened from a dream. “I have always meal! 
to do my dujy. You'are right; I will begin, M 
Laicus.” 

“There is no better time than now,” said I. * Le 
us pray.” And almost before he knew it, we we" 
both upon our knees, and I, speaking for us bot), 
poured out my soul to the Great Father to take this 
child to His arms and lead him to the light. 

Of the tears and anguish through which the Int 
nite Love led him, of the hour when I stood by ti 
father’s side, bending over the corpse of WIL! 
and heard the prayer wrung from his compress’ 
lips, of the new faith in immortality, which th 
death-hour brought, and the new meaning to th! 
words of Jesus which it gave, what need that 
write? No one can read the interior history of tlt 
heart, no one but Him who writes all heart histor 
in the great book above. I hardly needed, for ™Y 
self, to be told, as Mr. Leacocx told me last Sunde) 
while, arm in arm, we walked home after comm 
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ion, that the turning-point in his life was that even- 


ing’s conversation and that moment of brief but 


solemn prayer. 

« And your old doubts,” said T, “how do you 
solve them a 

«Solve them ?” said he. “I don’t; they’re gone, 
| know not how nor where, any more than I know 
what has become of the fog which overhung the 
river@this morning before the sun was high enough 
to smite and break it.” 

The way to meet skepticism is not by argument. 
In twenty years of legal disputation I never knew a 
man to be convinced against his will. Skepticism 
of the head is harmless. It is the skepticism of the 
heart that hurts. Find out what duty, plain, simple, 
evident duty, is neglected. Press that home upon 
the conscience.. A right life is the best cure for 
skepticism. Duty is the medicine for doubt. 

Yours, &c., 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. LAIcus. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A LOOK AT TIE PAST YEAR. 
= 
Finpay Evenine, Dec. 10, 1869. 


Our chureh year is just closed ; and it isabout the 
close of the secular year. This month, and all cir- 
cumstances, conspire to lead us to look back at the 
way in which God has brought us during the last 

year, asa church, and also at the efiects of God’s 
dealings with us in our own disposition, and upon 
our Christian experience at large. ~ T,of course, from 
my very position and duty, am obliged to study, in 
my thought, the state of feeling, the general ten- 
dency, of the congregation all the time. Therefore, 
in some sense, every week is to me just like a closing 
week. It is a week in which I take the bearings of 
things. 

I have never been accustomed to preach according 
to the class of subjects belonging to a system of the- 
ology. I have preached very much as a mother feeds 
her children, giving them the things which their 
health requires. Their age and their circumstances 
have to be taken into consideration. Ihave preach- 
ed very much on the plan that the wise physician 
follows in giving his prescriptions. His wis- 
dom sometimes consists in not giving anything. 
I think that often what a man does not do, although 
there is no reckoning of it, amounts to a good deal. 
What one does do is determined by the state of the 
patient--by his needs and necessities. And my 
whole habit of preaching has been largely founded 
on that principle. : 

I do not say this in criticism of another style 
which may be applicable to certain conditions of the 
community, or to certain communities where the 
church is almost the only source from which moral 
truth is to be learned. It is different with us. That 
which Iam perpetually watching, is the spiritual 
vitality which is: produced. I do not judge of my 
preaching from the immediate effects which I per- 
ceive—although there is the presumption that God’s 
good Spirit is with us when in our congregation men 
are melted to tears on the presentation of truth, 
When there is enthusiasm of listening, it is a good 
sign, and a comforting sign, and a sign that is very 
helpful to him who has the Lord’s message to de- 
liver, But, after all, it is not infallible. The sym- 
pathies may be moved without the moral life being 
very much stirred at the bottom. And so itis the 
working out of these things that is watched for. 

In looking over the congregation (I speak of the 
general course of events, and not of exceptional cases) 
Ihave the impression—and the comfogt of having it— 
that the church and congregation have been for the 
last_ year, on the whole, in a quickened and truly 
growing state. There has not been that outbreaking 
which we call a revival ; there has not been that zeal 
and enthusiasm and joy which come in certain great 
harvest periods; but still, I think there has been a 
great deal of enjoyment and a great deal of advance- 
ment in the Christian life, in the cases of multitudes, 
I think there are many who are walking far more 
clearly by faith than they have done before. I think 
the truth in our midst, during the last year, has 
comforted men in trouble, strengthened men that 
felt weak, and inspired men with a nobler ideal of 
lite. Tave reason to believe that there are multi- 
tudes of persons who are endeavoring to live far 
More manly and Christianly, and to carry out the 


spirit of the Gospel in all the details and parts of 


their lives. I know that there are a great many who 
are silently and obscurely bearing the yoke, and 
carrying the cross, and doing it for Christ’s sake, 
With heroism. 

It is very sweet to me to think that Christ is happy 
When he is among us. I think he is, He of course 
finds none among us that are without blemish (that 
ine only take place when he presents us without 
) 
‘nds among us hearts that are open to receive him, 
and that are growing into the likeness of his spirit, 
and that are attempting to carry it out among their 
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companions, and labor for it. I have reason to be- 
lieve that a great many listen to the truth, and are 
convicted by it, whose conviction does not leave 
them. I have reason to hope that there are a great 
many cases of persons who ere long will openly avow 
themselves on the Lord’s side. 

This spiritual vitality, this tone in the heart and 
conscience and feeling of the church, is a matter of 
very great satisfaction and comfort to me. For out- 
ward growth does not make strength. Mere num- 
bers ‘and external forms do not make us strong. 
After all, it is that which the church has in common 
with the Lord Jesus Christ, it is nearness to him, it 
is sympathy with his spirit, it is the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost by which they are living better 
lives—it is these things that show what the strength 
of a church is. 

Besides this, I have -seen with very great joy, the 
success of those continued efforts which are making 
for the instruction of the young in our Sunday schools 
and Bible classes ; and also the labors of so many of 
our brethren and sisters, in preaching the Gospel to 
the poor and needy, and in general missionary work. 
Ihave reason to think, that, although the church has 
never come up to its full strength and privilege, yet 
it has been greatly blessed in its activity. And on 
the whole I take courage. 

I do not choose to look on the dark side of things. 
I do not think churches are often edified by being 
preached to about their faults and sins. That is a 
way to discourage them. AsPaut discreetly spared 
men, and seemed to rely on the recognition of their 
excellences to lead them on and make them better, 
so 1 look upon the good in my church and congrega- 
tion more than upon the bad. I am cognizant of the 
bad, and Laim at its correction ; but I do not like to 
look on the shady side of events. ; 

As to my own personul history during the year, I 
have been strengthened for my labor in body. In 
the main, I have been able to hold myself steadfast 
by faith in God’s promises, and by the comfort of His 
presence. I think care and trouble have been bless- 
ed to me. And although it has not been such a year 
as I meant it should be, there is much occasion for 
me to give thnnks to God. There is much occasion 
for me to renew my confidence, and to enter upon the 
next year with more consecration than ever. 

There is one thing that I will say now, because I 
do not say it often. I do not think you have any 
knowledge of, nor a chance to have any knowledge 
of, the depth of affection which I bear to this 
church. I have never, as you know, attempted to 
catch your fancy. I have never attempted to play 
upon your sentimental feelings. I never used that 
side of the truth much. 

The great taxation of brain under which I am 
continually kept in the organization of material for 
my ministerial work, aud for my public work out- 
side of the pulpit, uses up my strength to such an 
extent that I cannot be a pastor. 
house to house. 
pulpit. 


I cannot go from 
If Ido I cannot preach in the 
I have strength enough to fill either the 
oftice of preacher or, that of pastor, but not enough 
to fill both, in so great a congregation as this; and 
I simply have not attempted the pastoral work. 
But, though there are many ‘disadvantages arising 
from this fact, it has not been so disastrous as it 
would have been if it had not been for the fidelity 
of the brethren of the church. There are a great 
many good women in the church who use their reli- 
gious and social influence for the benefit of those 
who need succor and advice and help; and there are 
a great many brethren in the church who have been 
very faithful; so that on an average I think there 
has been as much pastoral work done in this church 
as inany ordinary church. And in thus making up 
for the want of a pastor, the brethren of this church 
are doing just what every Congregational Church 
ought to do. The church is pastor in the sense that 
one member takes care of another. And I have 
looked upon the labors of the brethren during the 
past year with great gratitude to God. 


I have looked upon the whole membership of the 
church with ever-growing affection—with desires 
which are at times literally unutterable: I have felt 
sensible of your sympathy with me. I believe that 
in the main I have had the sympathy of my people 
in my labor. I hope that in the great outline, and 
in the filling up of my work, I have had the consent 
of your judgment. I have never desired that 
you should forego your own individual opin- 
ions and honest judgments, and follow me_ blind- 
ly. That has never been the. effect or fruit 
of my teaching. And yet, where, exercising your 
own judgment, you can see it in your way to be in 
harmony with me, it affords me great pleasure. I 
would a great deal rather be at agreement with the 
people than at disagreement, It is always a pain to 
me to find that I am at odds with the community, or 
with my church. And if at any time I am at vari- 
ance with them, it is because I am obliged to act ac- 
cording to my best light, and to say what seems to 
me to be right. 





'I° cannot go back, though every single man 
should leave me. Not only is that my nature, but 
jit is what grace has given, and does give. Yci, on 
the other hand, when it has pleased God to give me 
the sympathy and concurrence of my brethren of the 
ministry and of the church it has been an unspeak- 
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able pleasure to me. And in the main, I think the 
year has gone on with an undivided feeling on the 
part of the church, and the pastor in regard to the 
work in our midst. I cannot be too thankful for 
that. 

I have never said it to you before that I know of, 
but I am very sensitive to your prayers. I am es- 
pecially touched by the thought that I have the 
prayers of little children. I have sometimes said 
that no punishment that God could inflict upon me, 
would be harder to bear than the loss of the affec- 
tion of little children. Nothing, it seems to me, 
goes so far to keep up a man’s youthful feelings, as 
to be in ardent sympathy with the young, and to 
know that they love him and pray for him. 


When Joun Brown was going out to the gallows, 
he was touched by the prayer of a poorslave woman. 
He asked for that, rather than for the prayers of the 
magistrates that were offered to him. And there 
was something very noble and heroic in it. I know 
what the feeling was, although in very different cir- 
cumstances, and without the same reasons and the 
same bitterness which existed in his case. And 
the thought that families, and especially little chil- 
dren, remember me in my work, is matter of un- 
speakable joy. And in the year that lies before us, 
I have but one thing to ask of you, and that is, that 
in addition to your other kindnesses, that are unre- 
mitted, I may still be remembered from day to day 
in your prayers, and that my sermons may be remem- 
bered—not only those which are simply preached, 
but those which are printed, and which go out and 
are doing the work of the Lord in various ways— 
which are comforting so many in sick chambers ; 
which find their way into so many solitary homes ; 
which are carried to so many villages where there is 
no preaching. Pray that they may be more and 
more efficient in going forth to do the Lord’s work. 

In one sense the publication of my sermons has 
acted back upon me. For, although I always try to 
preach what I think will be edifying to you, yet I 
have a growing desire, since my sermons are repub- 
lished in London, and are being translated in differ- 
ent European languages, that they shall preach 
Christ more, and especially those experimental 
views of Christ which have been such a comfort to 
me, and have helped so many of you, and are I be- 
lieve, helping so many of the dispersed and scattered 
up and down through the world. 


IMMORTALITY THE SOUL’S DEMAND. 
aera 
BY THE REY. N. ANDERSON PRINCE. 
sa aa at 

The truth is undeniable that the soul, in its normal 
state, seeks for something higher than earth. It plumes 
its wings for immortality. Riches in any degree of 
abundance and variety do not necessarily enrich the 
soul. They may be used, and should be, to give it 
power to move freely and righteously ; but they often 
have the effect to fetter, to corrupt, and degrade it. The 
uniform testimony of all who have tried them most 
fully is, that they cannot meet the soul's necessity. 
They can no more feed the soul than mere husks the 
body. The reason is obvious. They are not fitted to 
this end. They can be employed as helps to furnish 
truth, the natural aliment of the soul. They can be 
made serviceable in advancing the best interests of hu- 
manity. But they can only minister as means, not di- 
rectly, but indirectly, to the highest department of our 
nature. We cannot rest in them. We cannot have 
safety inthem. So it comes to pass most frequently 
that when men have inordinately sought affluence, and 
have obtained it, they have obtained with it bitter dis- 
appointment—-oftentimes extreme wretchedness. The 
soul 7s not and will net be thus satisfied. In regard to 
it, all the sweat, the toil, and the suffering for wealth 
are vain. There has been an entire failure to meet its, 
greatest, its most urgent need. What interpretation is 
to be put upon this? Is it not evident that the soul has 
in some way been cheated of its rights? That it cries 
out from its very depths for something more? For 
that which hath life? When having used all the vari- 
ous methods which wealth can furnish, with the hope 
of deriving some permanent satisfaction therefrom, it 
fails, and in disgust recoils upon itself, or asks for 
something better and nobler, what is this but a strong 
preintimation of immortality? It is an effect greatly 
to be desired, that where too much reliance upon 
worldly supports has existed, there should arise in the 
mind such a sense of the. insufliciency of these as to 
lead it to look up and sigh for deliverance and the life 
tocome. It is a erand reaction of our spiritual nature 
against the imposing upon it of burdens it cannot 
endure. It isa most solemn and dignified protest of 
the soul itself against the effort to enslave to a degra- 
ding lust the energies that should ever act frecly and 
heavenward. When it looks upon treasures accumula- 
ted by years of toil, and perhaps by questionable meth- 
ods, and reflects upon its own destitution, its lack of 
light, of power to achieve great good, upon its solitude 
and wretchedness, it has been demonstrating to.some 
extent its own worth, its immortality. In its moments 
of reflection, when all its toilings are reviewed in the 
light of reason and of conscience, in its tentative efforts 
to reach out for that which is superior to and beyond 
worldly employments, it impressively declares that it 
hath found no resting-place here. It utters its desires 
for a home beyond the vanities, the corruptions,and the 
decays of earth. 

Ye, then, that are full of unrest, and discontent with 
the perishable, consider that through faith in Jesus ye 





may have redemption, and a seraph’s wing, a geraph’s 















ken, a seraph’s power, a seraph’s love, @ seraph’s glory. 
Jesus has thrown wide open the gates to a blissful im- 
mortality. He floods the world with the outstreaming 
light. He has bridged heaven and earth, and all who 
will may pass on in His name to the possession of His 
unsearchable riches. No Argosy that ever sailed the 
Indian Ocean, bearing right onward with wide-spread 
and gilded wings to its far-distant haven, carried wealth 
at all comparable to that wherewith Jesus, the Creator 
of all things, offers to endow you, and to send you for- 
ward! to the light, the purity, and the beatitudes of 
His heavenly kingdom. You would await with fever- 
ish anxiety the appearance of the bark laden with your 
earthly hopes. You would almost worship the light, 
that should first reveal her to your intense gaze; and 
much more should you hail the coming of the King of 
heaven to make you an heir of its boundless glories 
and unending blessedness with the outbursting joy of a 
freed and jubilant spirit. What price can you set upon 
the soul which God hath stamped with the broad seal 
of immortality, and to redeem which Jesus died ? 








REPRESENTATIVE MEN IN THE 
(2CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


—~.>—_- 
THE BISHOP OF ORLEANS. 
——_—_—. 
BY T. 0. R, KEATINGE, D. D. 
a 


The Church of France finds itself to-day divided 
into two parties. They are the Gallicans, who 
claim the rights and privileges appertaining to a 
National Church, and exemption trom Roman inter- 
ference in all save doctrine. They began with Gxr- 
son and BossueT, And there are the Liberals who 
differ from the Gallicans very slightly, being willing 
to yield more obedience to the Pope, but claiming 
freedom of education and personal functions. Of 
this last school is the subject of our sketch, and 
in point of firm maintenance of right, he is the leader 
of the party. 

Fe.ix AnrorNe Puitipert DuPpANLOUP was born 
at St. Felix, in Savoy, January 38, 1802. He was 
naturalized a French citizen in 1833. His mother, 
to whom he always paid an honor and devotion al- 
most amounting to a cultus, educated him with the 
greatest care. She afterward sent him to Paris, 
where he attended school in the Rue de Regard, from 
whence he procceded to the Seminary of St. Nicho- 
las du Chardonnét. He was ordained priest in 1825, 
and attached to the Parish of the Assumption, 


Paris. Here he displayed a remarkable talent. for 
catechising. He was chosen confessor to the Duke 


de Bordeaux, better known as the Count de Cham- 
bords. He assisted the Archbishop of Paris, Mon- 
signeur:DE GUELEN, at the death of TatiyRann, 
and, itis said, converted him to the faith. The rec- 
tor of the Assumption became jealous of his curate, 
and dismissed him. He became Prefect of Studies 
at St. Nicholas, and was appointed Curate of the fash- 
ionable parish of St. Roch. Later on he became Rec- 
tor of St. Nicholas, having refused several excellent 
parishes. He remained here until his nomination to 
the Episcopacy. He was the devoted friend of pr 
GvELEN, Archbishop of Paris, who, in 1884, created 
him Vicar-General. He preached the same year at 
the conference in Notre Dame with great success. 
Being a legitimist, he found no favor with the Or- 
leanists, nnd on the appointment of Monsigneur 
Appkg, the friend of Louis PxHinurprps, to the Arch- 
diocese, he was deprived of his Vicar-Generalship. 
The new Archbishop subsequently treated him hon- 
orably, and confided to him a delicate mission to 
Rome. He afterward restored him to the Vicar- 
Generalship. In 1841, he was elected to the chair 
of Sacred Eloquence in the Sorbonne, but was not 
very successful as a professor. At the conclusion of 
his lectures on VOLTAIRE, a tumult occurred among 
the students, and the course was indefinitely sus- 
pended. Meantime the revolution had broken out, 
and the amiable Archbishop in his efforts to restore 
peace and order, was shot down at the barricades. 
On the 6th of August, 1849, DurpanLour was elected 
to the See of Orleans, and was consecrated on the 
9th of the following December. He at once began 
an active administration of his diocese, founding 
schools, and personally superintending them, and 
teaching aschool in his own palace. He became edi- 
tor of L’Amis de Religion, a paper devoted to the 
spread of liberal Catholicism. 

He adyocated the largest and most extended 
style of education, and labored with pen and tongue 
to break through all narrowness of view on this 
subject. He constantly attacked Le Univers, the Ul- 
tramontane organ. The Government appointed him 
member of the Council on Education, and in 1850, he 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In 1854, the Academy elected him to the vacant 
chair of pE Tissot. 


The Bishop of Orleans is a man of large and com- 
prehensive mind, detesting all littleness and mean- 
ness. A brilliant orator, whose original thoughts 
evince great depth of reasoning and literary researc’, 
his pulpit efforts are most remarkable. His great 
forte is education. He believes it to be the great cor- 
rective to crime. In the Council he will oppose all, 
that militates against it, and true to the consistene¥;- 
of his life and writings, will, without fear, denounce — 
every attempt to subvert the freedom of the Episce 
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HOW A SALOON SIGN CAME DOWN. 








BY REY. W. E. ©. WRIGHT. 
—_——_@———. 

Early in 1869, in the good city of Philadelphia, a 
liquorseller, looking for a desirable place to open a beer- 
saloon, purchased one of a quaint row of cottages on 
Martin street, within a stone’s throw of Plymouth Cha- 
pel. He transformed the parlor into a bar room, and 
hung out his new-painted sign with the figure of a 
foaming beer mug in the centre. Business opened, and 
bills began to go up in the cottages, ‘“‘ To Let,” ‘* For 
Sale.” The plague had struck the street, and these were 
the pock-marks. Though some of the worthy house- 
holders perchance liked to drink their beer or wine 
ina genteel way, none of them cared to take it next 
door, nor did they by any means like the incursion into 
their neighborhood of ordinary saloon customers. 
There were signs of a general stampede to quicter locali- 
ties. 

As for the memhers of Plymouth Church, some of 
them had already been talking of the necessity of some 
effort in behalf of temperance, and the opening of this 
new saloon seemed like achallenge. There were already 
six drinking places within less than two blocks of their 
Chapel, which certainly seemed to satisfy the reasonable 
thirst of the neighborhood. Should beer drive away 
the orderly and church-going population, and float off 
on its stream the fragments of a destroyed church, or 
should the church raise a barrier against the rising tide? 
The church took up the gage. Thus, as the wrath of 
man has so often praised God, the opening of a saloon 
proved one exciting cause in impelling a temperance 
work that has already come to unexpected results. 

The church did not stop to organize a temperance so- 
ciety, but considered its own organization sufficient, 
and began to hold semi-monthly temperance meetings, 
as it held weekly prayer meetings, as a part of its legit- 
imate work. It did not insert a total abstinence clause 
into its confession of faith. It considered that a 
matter for the individual conscience, and believed its 
members had consciences enough to both profess and 
practise total abstinence the moment a consideration of 
the facts bearing on the case should make that appear 
the line of duty. This faith in the power of truth’ap- 
pealing to the Christian conscience was fully justified. 
One after another who had ‘‘ doubted about this thing,” 
who ‘used to take a glass of brandy whenever the 
stomach was a little uneasy,” who “ liked a little porter 
when the day’s work was a hard one,” who “ thought 
temperance men had been very intemperate in their 
zeal,” fell into line, and within three months there 
was scarcely a member of the church whose rame 
was not on the pledge-book. The names of a large 
part of the congregation were there also, and a goodly 
proportion of the Sabbath school. At this writing, 
nine months from the inception of the movement, its 
interest is still increasing. The reasons for total absti- 
nence are so many and so convincing that they need only 
be kept before any community to build up a strong and 
growing sentiment. Do the churches realize the extent 
of their possible influence, and hence of their actual res- 
ponsibility, in this matter of temperance ? 

There was one indirect result which not only illus- 
trated the reach of church influence, but also showed 
the importance of making the most of what laws we 
have to restrain intemperance, instead of waiting with 
folded arms till we can get better ones. Where temper- 
ance men are enforcing present laws to the utmost, 
there, and there alone, is there hope of improvement 
through more stringent laws. The laws of Pennsyl- 
vania are by no means matter for boast in this respect. 
Any one can procure a license, I believe, by paying the 
fee, and there are no restrictions as to the place where 
he shall sell. Nevertheless, the householders, into 
whose unwilling company the saloon-keeper, mentioned 
at the beginning, had thrust himself, determined to try 
the law upon him. The leaders in the prosecution say 
they never should have begun it but for the mental 
enlightenment and moral courage the meetings at the 
church had given them. Emboldened by this inspir- 
ation, they secured the codperation of the other resi- 
dents in the row, and brought the saloon-keeper before 
the Grand Jury. The Grand Jury indicted him for 
selling liquor to minors and keeping a disorderly house. 
He was advised {to break up and leave the neighbor- 
hood before trial. He replied with defiance, and the 
threat of adding the adjoining house to his saloon when 
he should gain the suit. The trial came off. It was 
proved that the place had frequently been open on 
Sunday, and late at night past the hour when the neigh- 
bors desired to beasleep. Specific casesof disturbance 
were proved, and that he had sold to persons under age. 
These are offences that probably nine saloons out of 

every ten are guilty of, only nobody enforces the law 
against them. The prosecuting attorney left the case 
with the jury, after a few words to the effect that 
though the statute gives the courts no control over the 
place where liquor shall be sold, yet, by common law, 
ee have a right to demand that the street where they 
leave their families alone during business hours, shall 
be safe and orderly ; and that their home’, towhich they 
a sya after business hours, shall be quiet; that 
pens ‘ha Pert ata the residents in this row had tes- 
wikia ones thes a disturbance of the peace, 
been that of cpakeas ft oN, rehuptin g evidence had 
the place only at mR aad a distance, who were near 
competent to testify of me rr eda mt aes 
were out half an Vind suid boon oe: bye $l 
The Judge pire she rd ae averdict of guilty. 
At the end of th pen totretidio  Rrcdbe was 

© week he appeared in court desiring 





with the admonition that if he was not gone within 
that time he should serve a year in the county prison. 

His sign came down immediately. His shutters 
were closed and bolted. The next week neither he nor 
his bail could be found. The deserted house stands 
empty. The bills have disappeared from,those adjoin- 
ing; and already six months of peace have reigned 
along the street. 





FRUIT IN THE WILDERNESS. 
—_->}—_——_ 
FAITH UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
ants creer 
GLEANINGS FROM A MISSIONARY’S NOTE-BOOK. 
: hoe ie peelatd 
The perishing classes when they profess faith are 
sure to have it, or they will be jthe first to disavow 
their profession of it. This does not, of course, apply 
to the hypocrite, who is found among all classes. The 
rich and the educated can conceal a defective pro- 
fession behind the silken folds and studied graces of 
refinement. The circumstances of education, social 
position, self-respect, and habits established under the 
influence of an exclusive conventionalism, have much 
to do in fortifying them against the commission of 
things which would interfere with their consistency. 

This is seen in the decent conformity of those to the 
outward ordinances of religion who have never felt 
its power. Even they themselves experience a difti- 
culty in deciding whetler to refer their Christian clar- 
acter to Christian principle inwrought within the mind 
and the heart by the Spirit of God, or to the influence 
of circumstances. This difficulty is not so common 
amoug the lower classes. They have nothing but their 
faith to sustain them. Motives of prudence, fear of 
public censure, self-respect, and the fear of transgress- 
ing the maxims of society are almost unknown to them 
as ruling forces. If they fall into sin, or become cold 
in their feelings, they manifest their sense of unwortui- 
ness by a withdrawal from religious ordinances or by 
the determination openly to renounce their profession. 
It is not an unusual thing for them to inquire of the 
Pastor if there is not some way by which they can, un- 
der the circumstances, favorably ‘“‘back down.” This is 
often the result of ignorance as to the motive of relig- 
ion, and of the obligation which it imposes, But it 
evinces at the same time an earnest-desire to avoid the 
condemnation of insincerity and hypocrisy. Their sur- 
roundings are against them. If they hold on to their 
profession and are consistent in their walk, it is by 
the power of their faith. Hence the anxiety often 
felt by the Pastor of such congregations when they 
apply for admission to church-fellowship on profes- 
sion. He knows the difficulty of ascertaining the 
real state of their hearts by an examination of the ses- 
sion; and he knows further that if they have not the 
faith of God they will soon show it by an open defec- 
tion. Hence the necessity of constant pastoral visita- 
tion, that by a direct intercourse he may instruct, coun- 
sel, and encourage them in their path of duty. 

The above reflections are suggested by a very poor and 
ignorant woman, whose profession, made more than a 
year since, has been sustained amid great difficulties 
in the most beautiful and exemplary menner. She was 
found more than eighteen months since living in an 
attic of a filthy tenement. She was very poor in this 
world’s goods, and ignorant of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Her husband was a violent man, full of passion 
and always enraged when under the influence of intox- 
icating drinks. The woman herself was comparatively 
temperate au! industrious. But, besides the cruelty 
received at the hands of her husband, she was the ob- 
ject of hatred and persecution on the part of his kin- 
dred. She would sometimes be arrested and arraigned 
for stealing things which they or her husband had sto- 
len for thesake of rum. She was persuaded to attend 
the chapel. Her regularity and seriousness became the 
subject of remark. I visited her often at her rooms. 
I found that she could not read. I procured a Bible, 
and as I read explained to her its blessed teachings. 
There was a sincerity in her character which gave me 
great hope. The Spirit of God soon convinced her of 
sin. Her convictions were deep and her burden heavy. 
Every word of promise was seized as a drowning man 
would grasp at the rope thrown for his rescue. She 
soon experienced the happy transition. Her darkness 
was scattered, and her soul was filled with joy and 
peace. Ona bright Sabbath, in June, 1868, she com- 
muned with the Church. After service she returned 
to het comforfless home. Her husband was awaiting 
her. He had been drinking. She had scarcely shut 
the door when he aimed a blow at her face and felled 
her to the floor. For a while she was unconscious. 
At the very dawning of her consciousness the text upon 
which I had spoken—‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do”—came to her soul with a 
power of love for her brutal husband that expelled all 
uncharitableness. Her meekness was surprizing even 
to the drunkard himself. He seemed ashamed. He 
tried afterwards to make amends for his severity by 
giving her unusual attention. 
long. Again and again he would yield to temptation, 
and as often as he fell would she be subjected to cru- 
elty in its most severe form. But she had faith, 
She continued to pray. More than a year has elapsed 
and the history of this period may be given in the fol- 
lowing conversation had with her on —— street, in a 
neigaboring city. I had received a note written by her 
daughter, saying that she was sick and wished to see 
me. Icalled, and found her very ill. After reading 


and praying with her I asked: ‘‘Mrs.——, how is it | 
that you have been enabled to overcome temptation and | 


to make such progress in grace since you joined the 
Church? You have had great difficulties to overcome, 
from yourself, from your husband, and from his fam- 
ily, and yet you have seemed happy. You have grown 
in grace, yes, in knowledge too, though you can't 


This did not continue | 





other—if it be by one more than another—have you 
been enabled to make such a progress? ‘‘Why,” she 
replied, ‘‘it is all in Jesus.” ‘‘ Yes, but how do you 
get it out of Jesus?” “How,” she responded, ‘‘did 
the children of Israel get healing virtue from the bra- 
zen serpent which Moses raised upon the pole? Was 
it not by merely looking at it in obedience to the 
gracious command of God? Or how did the woman, 
who had in vain wasted all her means upon doctors, get 
cured of her disease? Was it not by simply touching 
the hem of Christ’s garment? The fact is,” she con- 
tinued, “I had tried to look at every thirg, and to 
touch every thing, for help, until I had nothing left 
but Jesus; and the result is—I want nothing else, I 
look to no one else, I need no one else. Jesus is my all 
in all.” 

After this she reached her wasted hand under her pil- 
low, and opening an old wallet handed me one dollar 
and fifty cents, saying, “I hear that Mrs. —— is sick ; 
I know she is in need; please give it her; do not hesi- 
tate to take it; Iam able to give it; for soon after I 
joined the Church I made a special prayer for work ; 
it came in abundance; I saved my earnings; my hus- 
band began to do better; he brought his money home 
instead of spending it for ram ; we put it together in 
alittle pile; we bought alot near the city; we paid 
for it less than a hundred dollars; the other day I was 
offered five hundred dollars for it, but we shall keep it 
till it is worth as many thousands.” 

Surely, I thought, in seeing her Christian character 
and her improving circumstances, ‘‘ godliness is profit- 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.” 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 
—- > -— — 


No. 1.—BY THE REV. ALFRED ©. RUE. 
——— 


In a series of articles written about a year ago for the 
Christian at Work under the head of “‘ The Outcast and 
Fallen,” I attempted to show the causes of the present 
rapid growth of this great evil, and the methods by 
which it could be met. It was my purpose then to con- 
sider the problem only from the side of woman. The 
present series, treating the question on broader grounds, 
showi2g the imperative need of action, is written in the 
hope of interesting the Christian public in an effort 
which is to be made this winter to meet the wants of 
the Tempted and the Fallen, and to establish on a firm 
basis an institution which shall furnish practical means 
whereby they may climb up into an honest life. 





EXTENT OF THE EVIL. 


This is a matter which we may no longer overlook. 
The victims of this sin are numbered by thousands in 
our great cities ; every town and village contributes its 
quota ; and its effects, in the shape of disease and dis- 
eased constitutions, are extending through all classes of 
society, involving both the innocent and the guilty. 

Investigations made in 1858 by Dr. Sanezr, resident 
physician of Blackwell’s Island Hospital, at the request, 


/and aided by the city authorities, showed that there 


were ‘then about 8,000 fallen women known to the 
police. There are, however, many houses of this char- 
acter which are not, known as such to those living next 
door. My field while in the service of N. Y. City Mis- 
sions was in a neighborhood abounding in this vice, yet 
clothed in velvet, and that would fain wear an honest 
face. I and my assistants obtained access to many a 
place unknown to the police, and met many a girl who, 
cither alone or without a companion, occupied hired 
apartments, and never went upon the streets. The re- 
turns made for the lower part of the city were without 
doubt very near the truth ; but in respectable neighbor- 
hoods, where the success, and very existence of the 
business depend on secrecy, official returns must al- 
ways fall below the trath, If we add one-fourth (and 
this is altogether within bounds) to the report of the 
commissioners in °58, we would have 10,000 as the 
number of the fallen in New York twelve years ago. 

These years have been crowded full of events which 
have intensified the evil. Population has increased one- 
half ; and the crushing competition and depressing in- 
fluences which bear down the weak, in yet greater 
ratio. Toward our great cities, especially New York, 
have drifted all the wrecks made by the war. Many 
who have lost property and maternal protectors have 
come hither to hide their poverty and wait for better 
days. 

That the moral sense of society has been demoralized 
is only too evident. Twenty, or twelve years ago even, 
such plays as the White Fawn would not have been 
tolerated ; nor could The Day's Doings or Sporting Times 
have appeared on the streets. Now, there is not a rail- 
road station from Portland to San Francisco where 
these papers are not openly exposed for sale; and the 
worst scenes of the French Theatre are placarded on 
every blank wail and fence. 

Houses of prostitution of high and low degree, Broad- 
way saloons, and the brilliant drinking and gambling 
hells about Union and Madison squares, as well as the 
dens and sailors’ dance-houses of Greenwich and 
Water streets, have their runners and agents, precisely 
as our great mercantile establishments. The average 
lifeof a fallen woman in this city after she enters upon 
her sad career is but a little over three years. Fresh 
attractions must, therefore, be had for their customers, 
and fresh victims furnished. Hence the manufacturing 
towns of New England and the Middle States are dili- 
gently canvassed; and inexperienced girls, coming 
strangers and unprotected by railway or steamboat, are 
trapped by hackmen who thus turn a dishonest penny. 
Many a poor immigrant, expecting on her arrival to 
meet friend or lover, has been led to a den in Water 
street, and woke up in the morning, not only robbed, 
but ruined. Others of these harpies ply their trade in 
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bring over those discharged from the penitentiary ang 
hospitals. All this, too, above and beyond those who 
are tempted by circumstances, or ruined by misplaceg 
affection, or pushed over the verge by utter want and 
despair. : 

Its victims are drawn, too, from every class in society, 
Those houses, so carefully guarded, and little known 
by their neighbors, are filled with the intelligent ang 
educated, as well as with the young and beautiful In 
the list of 2,000 cases examined on Blackwell’s Island by 
Dr. SancER were 101 daughters of clergymen, bankers, 
and professional men ; 37 of merchants, and 440 of 
farmers. I have been in few houses of six or ten jp. 
mates which didnot have their representatives from 
the Sabbath school, and very often from the church. 

We might pursue this sad subject further, but when 
we realize that the army of the Lost in this single city 
cannot probably be less now than 16,000 or 18,000; and 
that at least 5,000, whose places will certainly be sup- 
plied, will be mustered out by death the coming year, 
we have shown cause enough for promptest action. 


FROM BOSTON. 
o3 Wee eee 
‘HOW NOT TO Do IT.” 

About ten years ago, an officer in one of our Con. 
gregational Churches purchased a building-lot on Spring- 
field-street, then the extreme south end of Boston, and 
paid for the erection of a brick chapel, which was at 
once opened for public worship. A congregation was 
soon gathered and, in January, 1860,.a Congregational 
Church of thirty members was organized, and Mr. J. 
L. Graves installed as pastor. Mr. G's ministry 
though brief, was successful, the congregation increas. ’ 
ing so as to render the erection of a larger building ne- 
cessary. Accordingly a second edifice, more tasteful 
and commodious, was built by the same liberal deacon 
and furnished with organ, hymn-books and all the 
needful equipment for church service. Another pastor 
was settled, a man of good abilities and undoubted 
piety, but lacking the popular qualities of his predeces. 
sor. Under his ministry, also brief, there was a steady 
increase in the attendance, and members were added to 
the Church, which attained a membershi p of over two 
hundred. After his withdrawal there was a long inter- 
val, during which many preachers, competent and in- 
competent, officiated, and the congregation rapidly di- 
minished. At length a man was found to stand in the 
gap and again the members grew. But, after less than 
a year of service, this third pastor (who, however, had 
not been installed) found it expedient to abandon the: 
field, and a week ago the property was scld by its 
owner to the Presbyterians, who held ther opening 
services there yesterday. Meantime, Springfleld-street 
Church has voted to disband, and probably a considera- 
ble part of its membership will be absorbed in the new 
Third Presbyterian Church. With the exception of 
Chambers-street Chapel, under the charge of the Old 
South pastors and supported from its funds, there is 
now no ‘free church” of the Congregational order in 
Boston. The other denominations have such churches, 
and some of them are among the largest and strongest. 
The Unitarians have half a dozen, three of them in the 
vicinity of Springfield-street, and one, at least, Dr. 
CLARKE’s, most vigorous, showing that the location was 
not unfavorable to such an experiment. Why, then, 
this notable failure? Not from want of funds. The 
owner of the buildings agreed from the first to make 
up any deficit in the receipts, and did so, though him- 
self a member and officer of another Church. Proba- 
bly the knowledge of this deterred some from identify- 
ing themselves with the enterprise, since it gave it the 
aspect of a charity; an impression coafirmed by the 
meagre salary paid to the pastor. Doubtless, tou, the 
growth of the Church was hindered by lack of sympa- 
thy and co-operation on the part of the Congregational 
pastors of the city, scarcely one of whom believes in 
the possibility of the “‘ free church” plan, while some 
doubt its expediency if practicable. But the primary 
cause of failure, your correspondent thinks, was this: 
that the owner held the property in his own name and 
right, refusing te vest it in trustees, lease it to the soci- 
ety, or give any assuratice, written or oral, that the 
buildings would not be closed against them at any time. 
Naturally, self-respecting men and women declined to 
be parties to such a one-sided arrangement. If Deacon 
Kineman willdonate the $50,000 received from the 
Presbyterians for his property, and which, once given 
for the land, he probably would not recall, to the fund 
for the Congregational house, leaving others to provide 
free churches, he will be doing an excellent work. At 
all events it is to be hoped that he will not repeat the 
former experiment under the same conditions. 

DEDICATION OF A FREE CHURCH. 

Before leaving the topic of free churches, let me no- 
tice the fact that the Unitarians dedicated a new one 
last evening on Bulfinch-street. It takes the place of 
Pitts-street Chapel, a name associated in many minds 
with the series of doctrinal discourses delivered there 
some years since and subsequently published. This is 
the fourth edifice the society has occupied since its for- 
mation in 1826, each being an improvement upon the 
previous one. The present structure, upon the site of 
the North Church (the Rev. Dr. ArcEr’s), cost, with 
the land, about 75,000. The sittings are free. 

THE OHRISTMAS FAIR. 

The Fair of the Y. M. C. A., to which my last letter 
was devoted, closed on Friday evening, having netted 
over $30,000 for the building-fund. Under such con- 
duct, of course, gambling, raffling, etc., were not allow 
ed. But, for acertain pecuniary consideration, one 
might ‘‘ grab” from a bandbox, or cause a brass poiater 
to revolve upon a pivot and appropriate whichever one 
of sundry worthless parcels the pointer rested over. 
Members of different religious societies were also kind- 
ly permitted to deposit twenty-five cent votes for their 

Byer pandidates for a Dorz Bible, till what 
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was valued at $125 was at length sold for almost $600. 
Having studied this Fair faithfully from its inception 
to its close, your correspondent retracts nothing from 
the opinions lately advanced by him upon Fairs in gen- 
eral. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Two of our older city pastors have resigned their 
charge recently. The Rev. Dr. Botxss, for many years 
Rector of the Church of the Advent, retires from his 
work at Easter, receiving from his people a gift of 
$2,000. Dr. GanveTt, Colleague and successor of Dr. 
Crannina, and oldest of the Boston pastors, has also 
tendered his resignation, which the society accept so 
far as active service is concerned, requesting him to re- 
tain the nominal relation and the salary during life. It 
is pleasant to record these exceptions to the practice, 
now unfortunately common, of turning off the veterans 
without provision for their future needs. 

DEATHS. 

The sudden death of the Rev. Ext Trurston, D. D., 
at his home in Fall River, a week ago to-day, shocked 
and pained very many to whom he was personally 
known and more who only knew him by report. Grad- 
uating at Amherst in the class of 1834 (your class, Mr. 
Editor-in-chief), he did good service for ten years at 
Hallowell, Me., and then began what proved to be his 
Jongest and best work as pastor of Central Church, 
Fall River. Twenty-one years he labored faithfully 
and effectively, and has left a memory which is very 
precious. 

This morning at day-break the Rev. Baron Stow, D. 
D., one of the ablest and most trusted of the Baptists, 
died of apoplexy. His successor was installed last even- 
ing. 

Dec. 27th. 


G. 








- The Church. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


—Bishop Marvin is at work upon a history of Meth- 
odism in Missouri. 








—The Baptists of Missouri protest against an inordi- 
nate multiplication of churches, similar, apparently, to 
the ridiculous mania for founding ‘* colleges ” so preva- 
lent in the West. In Missouri there are said to be 800 
churches, whose average membership is 75, and about 
one in twenty of which supports a pastur. 


—A paragraph of ours is challenged by the Christian 
Leader as calculated to do injustice to the Universatists 
by conveying the impression that $200,000 is the sum 
they seek to raise for church purposes in commemmo- 
ration of their Centenary Year. This is only the en- 
dowment of the Murray Fund, whose purposes we 
have previously described, and Universalists are san- 
guine that the total gift will exceed $1,000,000. 


—A Union Prayer-Meeting will be held in the new 
hall of the Y. M. C. A., on Twenty-third street and 


Prayer (Monday, January 3d), at 8 o’clock. As we 
have before announced, the following is the topic for 
the day in question: ‘‘ Thanksgiving for individual 
mercies, confession for sin, and prayer for personal 
holiness, and more entire consecration to God’s ser- 
vice” ; 

—The Danes in the West are represented by a writer 
in the Lutheran as in greater religious tribulation than 
the Swedes and Norwegians. Here, however, there is 
prospect of aid. At Odense, in Denmark, a meeting of 
some 2,000 persons was lately held to consider the 
spiritual condition of their countrymen in America, 
and it was resolved to send a clergyman and a layman 
hither on a tour of investigation and inquiry how to 
proceed. 


—The Young Men's Christian Associations, now so 
numerous, and so productive of good, are of but eigh- 
teen years’ growth. In 1851 one was organized in Bos- 
ton, which speedily established others in the suburbs of 
that city, while 107 have since been formed in Massa- 
chusetts. In 1860, there were in the United States and 
British Provinces, 100 Associations; in 1867, 244; in 
1868, 513, with a membership of 75,000; and last June 
there were reported 659 associations, with 100,000 
members, 


—The Rev. Isaao Backus’s History of the Baptists— 
originally published in three volumes, 1776-96, and of 
late so extremely rare that complete copies have sold 
for $80—is about to be reprinted, for subscribers, by 
the Backus Historical Society, of Providence. The 
work has always held a high place in New England 
ecclesiastical history, by reason of its copiousness and 
accuracy, as well as from the fact that it is the sole 
authority on certain transactiogs. It is now to appear 
In two octavo volumes, with suitable notes, index, and 
appendices, 

—The Congregationalists of Boston, inspired by the 
example of the Methodists’ recent centennial jubilee, 
and the approaching one of the Universalists, are tak- 


ing the preliminary steps toward a similar commemora- | P 


tion in their own Church. On the 11th of December, 
1620, the Rev. Joun Rosryson and the Leyden Congre- 
gational Church landed at Plymouth, whence the exist- 
ence of American Congregationalism may be dated. 
Next December, it is therefore suggested, the 250th an- 
niversary of the event should be celebrated, and the 
year should be devoted to collections of money, in find- 
ing appropriate disposition for which there will doubt- 
less be no difficulty. 


—The perplexing divisions of the Lutheran body led 
us Into another misleading statement, which is corrected 
by a correspondent. ‘‘ After giving the statistics of the 
German Rerormep Church,” he says, “‘ you (we) speak 
of the circulation of its organ, the Kirchenfreund. 
Now the fact is, that this paper (its full name is Der 
Lutherische Kirchenfreund) is the organ of the low- 
church and evangelical party of the German Lutheran 
Church in the United States, standing on the same 

bristian basis with the General Synod of the said 
body.” We are further informed that, commencing 
with the year, the paper is to be published from Oswe- 
go, N. Y., instead of Richmond, Ind., as heretofore. 


. —Mr. Grorcr S. Merrram, of Springfield, Mass., 
as been elected Professor of New Testament Biblical 
Driticiam in Chicago Seminary, and the Rev. Danrer 
aga nen to the department of Ecclesiastical History. 
r Merriam is the son of ‘Deacon GroreE MEr- 
RIAM,” known everywhere as the senior member of the 
enterprising firm who publish Webster's Dictionary, 
—a who have expended so much money, patience, and 
ake 1n applying to its improvement the highest scholar- 
Pp of the country; better than that, his benefactions 





instruction, have made his name blessed. Professor 
Merriam, though a young man, has already won a 
high reputation for scholarly ability, and Chicago is to 
be congratulated at having secured so useful and so 
good a man, 


—The returns to the 16th Annual Convention of the 
Episcopal Church in Iowa, and to the 32d in Lllinois, 
give the following statistics of the condition of that 
Church in these dioceses : 








Iowa. Tllinois. 

DURA ccs mands concn meapetaceseocccs 35 89 
PIN diate be pit osicbdopite spladinishwe feeds 54 97 
pS EER SS aenins Lb: Pe 1,483 4,383 
| RRS eae EY Tre cee tree 5,841 19,453 
Ee eee ae Dae dae 368 1,211 
Confirmations.2.200 cons) ...05..6L0. 236 750 
Communicants............ 1,931 5,815 
Sunday-school teachers... 365 943 
Sunday-school scholars. .. 2,596 6,968 
Offerings—Parochial...... .............- $55,534 50 $197,489 46 
fi LR CE Ae 3,870 30 11,998 50 

Other objects.............s-. 800 87 5,985 15 

WGA inj cciceens censijcdsceacspess «0 SOR GORGT , $216,008 11 


—The energy with which the Episcopalians are ex- 
erting themselves in the West has several times been 
spoken of here, and we return to the topic to note an 
instance of the success with which a few earnest men 
may ‘‘spread themselves.” In Dakota the Episcopal 
clergy are, in number, 2. These two have constituted 
themselves a Convocation, and with the aid of two lay 
readers have established 16, stations, occupying every 
organized town in the territory, and having at Ver- 
million and Yankton creditable church buildings, and 
at the latter a prosperous school. These clergymen, 
however, represent that their number ought immedi- 
ately to be doubled if their Church is even to maintain 
its present foothold in this rapidly growing territory. 


—Mrs. Van Cort, the Methodist preacher of whom 
so much has been said of late, has been holding nightly 
services for a week in Springfield, Mass.; and the Re- 
publican, of that city, gives this description of her: 
‘She commanded her audience comp!etely, with a queenliness 
that was all womanly and in no respect masculine. Her voice 
was strong and vigorous, slightly rough, and mastered the large 
space through which it was addressed with ease. Altogether she | 
impressed the audience as a most thorough woman, earnest in her 
work, without the shadow ofa sham about her. She spoke her 
words like an elocutionist, with carefully roughened r’s and other 
delicacies of orthoepy, and her whole manner was dramatic, but 
not theatrical, barring an occasional Hamlet scowl. She makes 
the most of her dramatic power by depicting character and inci- 
dent, as when, in the afternoon discourse, she presented with un- 
deniable vividness some of the most striking scenes in the life of 
the Saviour, as an answer to her text ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ 
It is no small praise to say that she knows enough to drop the 
platitudes of ordinary pulpiteers, and preach God, and Him eruci- 
fied. She has an eye, too, to ‘ woman’s work.’ and remarked upon 
the fact that woman was last at the cross and first at the tomb of 
the Master, and on this Jast occasion was instructed by the angel 
to announce His resurrection. From this command she dated 
woman’s right to preach.” 


—How hopeful a field for church labor parts of the 
West afford appears from a six weeks’ missionary tour 
of 1,550 miles, recently made by the Rev. A. W. Dant- 
STEN, a Lutheran clergyman, among the Swedes of 
Iowa and Kansas. At anew Swedish settlement near 
West Dayton, Pastor Dautsten left a congregation 
formed, and resolved at once to build a chu.ch. At 
Swede Valley—where there are now several hundreds 
of the people whose name it bears, whereas a year ago 
there was not one—a congregation already existed and 
is on the point of building, although its services have 
frequently to be conducted by laymen. At Des Moines 
he found several hundred Swedes without church or or- 
ganization, and left them resolved upon the latter, al- 
though his ministrations were disturbed by ‘‘ an eccle- 
siastical vagabond of unother denomination,” who is 
further styled a ‘‘a pious sheep-stealer” and un ‘‘in- 
terloper,” who engaged in efforts to make proselytes. 
At Omaha, Juuction City, Lawrenee, and Salina—at 
which places the Swedish colony owns 90,000 a:res, of 
which they at once gave for church and parsonage—he 
also organized congregations and set on foot schemes 
for building. The great need for the prosperity of all 
these investments is pastors; for whom petitions are 
said to be coming to the Synods from every hand, while 
the demand can be met only by an inadequate supply 
of travelling missionaries. Yet, according to the state- 
ment of the Lutheran Observer, of the 2,000 Lutheran 
ministers in the country, more than 500 have no charge, 
while the Lutheran population numbers 2,000,000, of 
whom 400,000 are communicants. 


~ 





MISSIONS. 


—The Board of Home Missions of the (German) 
Reformed Church, in their triennial report to the Gen- 
eral Synod, report a steady decline of receipts from 
$14,000 in 1866 to less than $11,000 in 1867, and $9,000 
in 1868. Of their stations, 13 became self-supporting, 
while there remain 40 missions under care, with the 
treasury overdrawn to the extent of $4,532. The 
Synod, nevertheless, reélected the Board, as an agency 
which the Church cannot possibly dispense with, yet 
which it cannot support. 

—In Paris, much good is being done by the daily 
prayer-meeting, like that in Fulton street, established 
by Lord Ravstook in 1868, and attended by constantly- 
increasing numbers. In the same rooms, a meeting has 
been held every Monday evening forthe benefit of work- 
ingmen, chiefly coachmen, the expenses of which are 
borne by a Mr. Epwarps, and Lady Henrterra Cowrer, 
who is often present and leading in prayer. This meet- 
ing, which also serves to aid the distribution of books 
and tracts, has been imitated in several other quarters 
of Paris, and the work is earnestly urged by French 
astors. In Charte and other provincial towns the ex- 
ample likewise has been followed ; and the distribution 
of Bibles and religious reading, which has been unin- 
terrupted since the Exposition in 1867, is going on with 
increased vigor. 

—A new field for Protestant mission work has 
been opened—the island of Porto Rico. Some time 
ago, on the occasion of its promulgation, we noticed 
the decree granting freedom of worship. It now 
ap that measures were at once taken by the Prot- 
estant residents to avail themselves of the new priv- 
ilege. Subscriptioy-lists were circulated, which soon 
made it manifest that there would be no pecuniary 
difficulties to encounter, and, late in sgNcvember, the 
newly-formed congregation listened to the first Protes- 
tant service ever heard in the island. A clergyman— 
an Episcopalian—has been called for six months, and 
steps will immediately be taken towsrd the erection of 
achurch. Among the Romanists, this check of their 
hitherto unquestioned sway awakens intense opposition. 
The writer of the account in the Times, of St. Thomas, 
which we have followed, says: ‘‘ Sermons are being 
preached, in their church, of a most violent character, 
condemning Protestantism in all its details—clergy, 
Bibles, etc.; the effects of which sermons are, 
however, doing us a great deal of good, instead of the 
injury intended ; and it is to be regretted that we as 
“ have no supply of translated Prayer-books and 

ibles, as inquiries for them are frequent, all being 
anxious to read these so condemned works. 

—The work of grange cation in Spain appears to 
tree most hopefully. e remarkable success of Mr. 

APP, an American cl an, in organizing church 
services and schools in Madrid, was detailed at some 
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it was one of Mr. Knapp’s services which was recently 
described by the Rev. Dr. Wy.iz, of Edinburgh, in a 
lecture upon his tour of some months, as the repre- 
sentative of the Scottish Protestant Institute. ‘When 
he visited Madrid,” he.is reported as saying, ‘‘ the place 
where the service was conducted was crowded, there 
being between eight hundred and nine hundred persons 
present. Worship was conducted as simply as it is in 
Scotland—in fact, the practice adopted in Scotland 
seemed to have been taken as the model. The congre- 
gation was almost entirely made up of Spaniards, and 
they manifested intense interest in the service. In 
Spain, the people displayed great readiness and willing- 
ness to attend public worship. He had been assured 
that all that was necessary to obtain an audience was 
to open a place and make intimation that there would 
be preaching ; and instances of this had come under 
his own observation.” He spoke, also, with satisfac- 
tion of the number of Bibles and tracts which are 
gladly accepted by the people. Much valuable informa- 
tion on this subject is contained in a lecture delivered 
before the students at Halle, by Dr. Epwarp Béumer, 
which has been translated by the Priends’ Examiner, 
an jinglish publication. Running over the early his- 
tory of Spain, the protests made against the evils of 
Romanism by such Spaniards as Cervantes, he came 
to the two leading champions of religious freedom of 
our own day, Usoz and Maramoroz, who died in 1865 
and 1867 respectively—‘‘the former a scholar who 
loved seclusion, and whose greatness is to this hour ap- 
preciated but by few even of his own countrymen; 
the latter, a stormy soul, forcing himself upon public 
attention; a person creating a noise in the world, 
whose sufferings and deeds were immediately reported 
throughout Europe by the telegraph.” Promptly upon 
the expulsion of Isapgnia, the Pasteur Curtin, a 
Frenchman, and formerly preacher at the Prussian 
Embassy, effected a provisional organization of the 
Evangelicals in Madrid. Toward the close of 1868, he 
had formed a committee of Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Germans, and Swiss, who meet weekly for the further- 
ance of their work, and to take charge of the collection 
and djsbursement of moneys for that purpose. Among 
the objects which they have now in hand is the erec- 
tion, at Madrid, of a Protestant temple for their grow- 
ing following. The returns up to last July showed 
that 350 persons had formally inscribed themselves as 
members of the Spanish Evangelical Church at Madrid. 
More than 50 had attended the sacrament at Easter; at 
Whitsuntide there were 150 who did so; the Spanish 
chapel at Sevilie had 180 communicants at Easter. 
From this last city there issues a Protestant ecclesiast- 
ical newspaper; and CaBrera, who was formerly a 
Romish priest, has gone down and settled there, while 
AtHaMA, Maramoroz’ confederate and fellow-sufferer, 
conducts the worship at Granada. We are warned, 
however, against trusting too much to the immunity of 
the teachers after the influential Romanists shall be no 
longer engrossed in urgent political matters. At one 
of the prayer-meetings just held in London, on the 
occasion of the Gicumenical Council, Dr. Davis gave 
an account of the progress of Protestantism in Italy 
and Spain. In the latter country, he said, encouraging 
progress had been made in many of the large towns ; 
but still it was impossible to say what might take place 
in Spain any day. The Republican party was mainly 
infidel; the Carlist party was more Papal than the 
Pope himself; and the intermediate parties could not 
be relied upon. : 
—_~>_—- 
FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


—The cause of religious liberty is making progress in 
Austria. Besides the convent and other measures 
recently prepared at Vienna, the Hungarian Ministry 
have drawn up a bill removing all the old religious dis- 
abilities and declaring the State to be ‘‘ supreme over 
all religions in temporal matters.” 


—It is only a few years since Sunday-schools of the 
American pattern were introduced into Germany. A 
Lutheran journal says that tue movement in their favor 
is becoming quite remarkable. At the late meeting for 
home missions in Rhenish Prussia, held at Bonn, sev- 
eral pastors who had at first opposed Sunday-schools 
now spoke in their favor, haying seen them tried in 
their own parishes. The system was approved without 
a dissenting voice. One of the most decided advocates 
of the American system, as it is called, was Professor 
Lanek, the Bible commentator. 


— Disestablishment, accomplished in Ireland, volun- 
tarily adopted in Australia, threatened in Wales, is ap- 
parently considered imminent in Jamaica. The Exec- 
utive Committee of the Liberation Society in that col- 
ony has passed a resolution, in which it expresses the 
belief that any attempt to secure religious equality in 
Jamaica by extending State support to the ministers of 
various religious denominations ‘‘ will provoke the hos- 
tility of, instead of conciliating, the Nonconformist 
bodies, and will utterly fail as a means of promoting 
the peace and prosperity of the island.” 


—A strangely practical commentary upon the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation has recently been afforded 
in Hungary, if a story may be relied upon which is just 
now passing current. Even if it-should be one of those 
detestable coinages with which partisans—Romanists 
and Protestants alike—assail each other, careless of 
their authenticity, if only they are apt, the application 
is scarcely blunted. A priest, in the Eucharist, had 
consecrated the wine—thereby, of course, transform- 
ing it into the blood of Christ,—but, by accident or 
design, instead of water it had been diluted with sul- 
phuric acid. The priest drank and fell dead. 


—Switzerland, too, has been agitated by the school 
question, and considerable reforms have just taken 
place in the canton of Berne. The schoolmasters are 
to have their salaries raised; the minimum henceforth 
will be 450 francs per annum, with house, garden, and 
fire. The masters are required to teach “religion,” and 
this requirement led to controversy. The orthodox 
Protestant party demanded that the Christian religion 
should be specified, and this was agreed ; to but the 
Government succeeded in carrying a conscience clause, 
which is made applicable alike to Protestant and to 
Roman Catholic schools, as well as to any schools 
— may happen to belong to any other religious 
body. 

—The Papal court doubtless reposes no small confi- 
dence in the personal influence that may be brought to 
bear upon the members of the Council. As we pointed 
out, the adjournment to Epiphany was probably in part 
due to such considerations. Besides, evasion is impos- 
sible. Every Bishop, on his confirmation, takes an 
oath that he will attend a General Council, unless there 
be reasonable hindrance; and there is published a list 
of all the bishops in the Roman Catholic communion, 
the absentees marked. Nor are'they allowed to leave 
Rome until the close, which, it is said, has been fixed 
for St. Peter's Day, June 29th. Between now and then 
much may be done in the way of blandishment, and 
many chances may offer. Besides, the Pope has one 
effective stimulus in reserve. ‘The vacant cardinalates, 
to whose number Cardinal Pontit’s death has addea 
the tenth, and so, many prizes to whieh the prelates 
most serviceable to the Pope may aspire. A United 
States Senatorship, or even the Presidency, is a farless 





length in these columns several weeks ago. Apparently 


potent inducement to tergiver 


—The dissensions between the Lrish clergy and laity, 
to which we adverted last week, are pronounced by 
those who ought to be competent observers to be more 
deeply seated than a momentary outburst of temper or 
a lapse in tact or taste. Recent events, the London Tél- 
egraph says, justify the apprehension that between the 
Irish Protestant laity and the Irish Protestant clergy there 
may arise a very wide difference of opinion as regards 
articles and creeds. ‘“‘ Among the Irish laity the Prayer- 
book has long been considered so Popish that its rubric 
is systematically despised, and allits formulas that savor 
of the ‘Catholic’ half of that compromise called the 
English Reformation are habitually set aside. The 
Articles are also proved by recent Anglican events to be 
susceptible of large latitude in belief. All these things 
are hateful to the Irish laity, who are, as a rule, Prot- 
estant, and nothing else. They want a Protestantism 
that differs por? little from Wesleyaniam or Presbyte- 
rianism, or differs only in church government. If they 
can, they will alter the Articles and the Prayer-book 
so as to bring about a new Reformation—a ‘ purifica- 
tion’ of the IrishChurch. They will do so, not on the 
score of what they call their ‘opinions,’ but because 
they are filled just at present with special spite against 
the English State and the English Establishment. If, 
however, they thus change the Church, what is to be- 
come of the status of the future clergy? They will 
find themselves as effectually cut off from the honors 
and preferments of the English Church as if they were 
Presbyterians. Their doctrines and formularies will 
resemble more closely those of Mr. Spurgxon’s Taber- 
nacle than the creeds and liturgy of our Church. No 
future Magees will be promoted to English bishoprics 
—Ireland will have a neat little Church of her own. 
Nor may the reaction stop there; in another generation 
we may not only have a peculiar Irish theology, but, if 
hard put to it, our lively friends are quite capable of 
inventing a religion of their own. They have no new 
St. Patrick, it is true; but, in compensation, they pos- 
sess the Reverend TresuamD. Greece.” 

— The Gcumenical Council, during its adjournment, 
furnishes little news of essential importance. The op- 
position to the doctrine of Papal infallibility we have 
so fully detailed as to make it useless to cite the fur- 
ther evidences brought by late mails. But so striking 
a manifestation of the Pope’s earnestness for its suc- 
cess is given by the very guarded correspondent at 
Rome of the London Times as to justify us in quoting 
it: 

**Soon after the arrival of Cardinal Bonnrcnosz, last 
week, his Eminence went to pay his homage to the 
Pope, who inquired, ‘What do they say of our Coun- 
cil in France?’ ‘They hope that its work will be for 
good.’ ‘Yes, but tell us some details.’ ‘It is hoped 
that its work will be one of conciliation.’ ‘But more 
details.” ‘What does your Holiness mean by details ? 
‘ What do they say of our infallibility?’ ‘Since, Holy 
Father, you have inquiredso precisely,’ said his Emi- 
nence, ‘ itis hoped that it will not be declared a dogma... 
The Pope, in a state of great excitement, said, ‘ Tout 
Eminence has always been in opposition. J remember 
that on a former occasion you were opposed to raising 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to a dogma, 
but, thank God, we willed that it should be so, and it 
was so ; and we will that the infallibility of the Pope 
shall be made a dogma, and it shall become one through 
the influence of the Council of 1869.’ His Eminence 
attempted to reply, but was prevented, and retired in a 
state of great agitation. They say that nothing is true 
in Rome, but this is on good authority.” 

One notable point has been made as to the character 
of the support to be given to this dogma. Generall 
speaking, the bishops who may be counted upon to ad- 
here to Ultramontanism through thick and thin are 
those from Spain and Portugal, from Oriental and 
African sees, bishops in partibus who may almost be 
said to have brought their entire churches in their per- 
sons. Excepting the bishops from Great Britain and 
America—who certainly represent anything but the 
sentiment of their communities—the Pope’s support- 
ers will be representatives of despicable nationalities ; 
while his opponents will embody France and Germany 
andthe other most considerable States of the world. 
So that it is argued that the waverers, who are needed 
to make up @ majority either way, and who must go 
home to face flocks that are amenable to reason, will 
be slow to cast in their lot with what has been justly 
termed ‘* a majority which tells in numbers against 
weight, and in shadows against substance.” ' 

—Prussia is finding, in the question of religion and 
public education, even graver trouble than the matter 
has yet occasioned us. At Berlin scarcely any topic of 
domestic politics awakens so much dissension. The 
strong hold of orthodoxy is its maintenance by the 
State in the churches and in the schools. It is this lat- 
ter provision which is now exercising the North Ger- 
mans. The Minister of Religion and Education is re- 
ported by the berlin correspondent of the London 
Limes to be what has been termed an Ultramontane 
Lutheran ; and it has been his policy to impress a more 
and more dogmatic character upon the religious in- 
struction given, especially in the elementary schools. 
Herr Von Muu ter has just introduced into Parliament 
a bill ‘‘ expressly designed to perpetuate” this unpopu- 
lar system. Ali the Liberal members are opposed to 
the measure, while few of the Conservatives venture to 
defend it. It is anticipated that the bill will be rejected 
tn toto; but, meanwhile, as the Times’ correspondent 
remarks, the Government is incurring the risk of 
‘rousing a spirit of opposition in the people which 
may eventually render it difficult for them to retain any 
control over the schools.” Of the bitterness this oppo- 
sition has assumed, a remarkable instance was given in. 
a recent debate in the legislative body on the question 
whether. Government should pay pensions to the 
widows and orphans of school-teachers in places where 
the towns were too poor to do it. The Minister of Re- 
ligion and Education said be had no money for any- 
thing of that sort. Thereupon one of the representa~ 
tives (Herr ZrecLER) rose, and reproved that member 
of the cabinet in sharp words. ‘I'll give you money 
to aid these starving widows and orphans of men, who 
have served the holiest interests of the State at a mnisera- 
ble salary all their lives,” he cried. Enumerating a list 
of sinecures, with their salaries, which he showed 
yielded thrice the sum demanded, Herr ZreGLEr con- 
tinued: ‘Let us not discuss any further with this man. 
Under his leadership the clergy as rebelled against the 
laws of the land! ‘The clergy bas outraged women, by 
catechisms regarding their virtue, before consenting to 
pronounce the marriage benediction ! Do you wish to 
discuss questions with him in the face of the terror. 
with which the whole land looks at the results of his 
synods? his regulations? his bymn-books forced on 
the churches ? the face of the fact that schools and 
colleges erected by liberal-minded cities are kept 
empty—because they do not agree with his views? I 
am tired of discussion with him! I shall discuss no 
more. Let us unite, all factions and all parties, in one 
address to Government whose contents shall be: The 
Secretary von MUHLER must be removed from his posi- 
tion!” Immense applause, continues the account we 





follow, greeted these words, while the subject, Secre- 
von MUHLER, sat on the ministerial ‘platform, pale 
and trembling, quailing before the turbulent of 


the assembly. e held on to the table as if in 


of fainting, and his eyes were bent on the floor, : 
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Communications. 








BAPTIST PROTESTANTS. 
—_—+.—__.. 

The permanency of error is due to its entanglement 
with truth. A system is approved and enforced as a 
whole, its excellencies concealing its defects, and so 
errors root themselves deeply and are perpetuated for 
ages. If they are detected or disapproved, they are not 
meddled with, from the fear that an attempt to pluck 
up the tares would pull up the wheat also. This point 
was brought out very clearly in the article on Liberal 
Catholicism, in a latenumber of Taz Curistian Unton. 
The writer said, ‘‘A dignitary of the French Church 
said, ‘The truth is, there are errurs in your Church, 
and there are errors in the Catholic, but we cling not to 
the evil, but to the good.’ The speaker was an earnest 
and devout Christian. He gloried in the Latin Com- 
munion, but he would not say what he knew to be 
false, that Pope or Cardinal was infallible ; so he quietly 
lived on eating the kernel of religion, and leaving the 
shells of dogma to be swept away by Time’s great dust- 
ing-brush. Ifa concensus could be had at this day of 
the interior belief of the clergy of France, we do not 
doubt that by a large majority they would accord with 
the abbé referred to.” 

So the votaries of every system quietly live on, “‘ eat- 
ing the kernel of religion, and leaving the shells of 
dogma to be swept away;” but Time’s great dusting- 
brush doesn’t do this work. The shells are as lasting 
as the kernel—the errors have as strong a hold as the 
truth. Never was any system purified by a passive 
policy. Solong aserrors are let alone by men, they 
are let alone by Time. There are always some to up- 
hold error, and if there be none to oppose, it will grow 
stronger instead of weaker, and, like the ichneumon 
grub, will finally devour the living body that nourished 
it. The dogma of Papal infallibility has constantly 
been gaining ground ; and if it be ever overthrown, it 
will be done by men like Pére Hyacintue, who refuse 
to sanction, by their silence, what they know to be 
false! 

The dogma of close-communion among the Baptists 
maintains itself by reason of the same mistaken policy. 
Thousands know it to be foolish and unscriptural,. but, 
approving of the rest of the doctrines and practices of 
the Baptists, they accept the bad with the good. As 
they cannot oppose it without commotion, they are 
silent, and the error asserts itself more and more offen- 
sively as the prominent and distinguishing feature of 
Baptist polity. 

It will continue so to assert itself until it is rigorously 
assailed. No private rejection will be of any avail. 
Men must take their stand boldly. Baptists who can- 
not accept close-communion must unite in publicly op- 
posing it. The issue must be squarely made—toverance 
or division ; and until this is done, nothing will have 
been done. 

There are many Baptists who read Tu CurisTIAN 
Unton. A few read it to carp, like H. C. E., who 
“felt himself slapped in the face,” because of some 
well-deserved strictures upon the re-ordaining of a 
Presbyterian clergyman who turned Baptist; but most 
read it because they heartily sympathize with its po- 
sition. Such Baptists must become Baptist Protestants. 
Wherever they are, let them give effort to their disap- 
proval of close-communion. This ¢an be done by 
three simple, practical moves. 

1st. Let each one seek to extend the circulation of Tue 
CuristiAN Unton among Baptists. 

2d. Let them notify the church to which they belong 
that they reject the dogma of close-communion, and 
that their practice will no longer accord with it. 

3d. Let a meeting be held, to devise measures for a 
vigorous and wide-spread agitation of the question. 

A. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 
—_— —— 
ITS ORGANIC UNITY. 
a 
BY THE REV. J. T. TUCKER. 

ee 
If reference be made for “ the best ideal of Chris- 
tian unity” to the religious system of the earlier dis- 
pensation, the argument is equally conclusive against 
our present lack of organic union. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we are told that our denominational disjunc- 
tions have a type in the tribal. distinctions of the 
Hebrew nation; and that we are all encamping 
around the ark of God very much as they did in the 
wilderness. The comparison is very strained. They 
were drawn around a common centre by more than 
a sentiment of loyalty to its interests as in conflict 
with the outside idolatries. They acknowledged 
more than a common supreme invisible head. Their 
internal organization was close, and the bonds held 
every teibe to the one all-embracing law. They 
obeyed one human lawgiver; worshipped after one 
manner ; had but one religious polity. If, as is 
true, the Jewish ecclesiasticism is not a rule, in 
many things, to the Christian brotherhood, it surely 
gives no countenance to our modes of following the 
Captain of Salvation. Its analogy to our methods is 
rather to be found in those evil days when Jupan 
was vexing Bensamin, and EPHRAIM was raiding 
Manassen. The Church under Moses and AARON was 
not an assemblage of independent (though for the 
most part friendly) sects. The harmony of the two 

Testaments here is obvious. 

Transferring now our point of view to the first 
years of the Protestant Reformation, we may medi- 
tate profitably perhaps on the similarity of that junc- 
ture to the state of the Corinthian Church under the 


apostle’s eye. When those converted Gentiles be- 
gan to range themselves off und *, Pauvt, and PETER, 
and APoLios, and even Christ, we have in miniature 
the wholesale splitting-up of a revived Christianity 
into the Lutheran, Calvanist, Anglican, and other 
churches. It is easy to see how the tangential forces, 
which made the rupture with Rome, should have 
thus operated to rift asunder the several protesting 
bodies. It is not so very wonderful that the centrif- 
ugal power should have largely prevailed over the 
centripetal in the then existing circumstances. It is 
quite probable that, in the minds of the leading re- 
formers, the very organic unity of the Papal Church 
was mistrusted as one of its corruptions, and that 
separation was easily accepted, if not directly sought, 
as a fancied safeguard from such corruption. If so, 
this was neither the first nor the last instance of most 
illogical reactionary mistake. Because Rome had 
used its close organic system against the religious 
and civil rights of men, it does not follow that this 
need be so. If the same abuse had been fallen into 
among Protestants, it only likewise proves that there 
was not enough of sanctified human nature there to 
control the unsanctified. Those venerable reformers 
wrought as they knew, and well did they build for 
the most part. But they did not know all wisdom. 
They were pushing off, with all their might, from a 
huge, crushing iceberg, and cared little for anything 
but escape and freedom. Liberty was enough, per- 
haps, for them to think of; organization of anything 
beyond each one’s local and limited triumphs was 
beyond their vision. Is it therefore necessarily be- 
yond ours? We say that those fathers of the six- 
teenth century did not carry the philosophical treat- 
ment of doctrinal theology beyond the range of pos- 
sible improvement. Why not then the chance of 
amending their ideas of church-polity somewhat 
more into agreement with the ecclesiastical wants of 
this nineteenth century? We have learned not to 
defend the sins of Biblical worthies—good men, but 
imperfect. Why not confess that neither LUTHER, nor 
CALVIN, nor Knox, nor CRANMER, nor WESLEY, nor 
Joun Rogryson, was either an inspired or infallible 
framer of church politics for all timt after him? Is it 
not conceivable that some of that “light,” which the 
last-named of these founders so confidently predicted 
would break forth by-and-by out of God’s word, 
may be destined to shine directly on this much-need- 
ing-to-be-illuminated point ? 

The practical working of the present system 
furnishes another strong reason for a closer organiza- 
tion of our church forces, The present system, if it 
be proper to call it, does nof exhibit to the world 
that aspect of Christianity which constrains its as- 
sent to the divine nature and authority of Gospel re- 
demption. This is a simple matter of fact. Hence, 
our Lord’s petition is not answered for such a union 
or oneness of his followers as shall cause the world 
to believe that God sent him to be its Saviour. This 
demonstration was made in the first century of 
Christian grace, through a unity of church-fellowship 
which was both inward and outward. It never has 
been made by the consolidated uniformity of the 
Papacy, because religion when divorced from moral- 
ity proves only its alliance with Antichrist. It can 
be made again, it is believed, by such a re-baptism 
of regenerate souls with divine grace as shall per- 
suade them to re-study this whole subject with an 
eye more single to Christ’s glory in the spiritual re- 
novation of society than has been in use for seven- 
teen out of the eighteen and a-half Christian centu- 
ries—weary ages, through which that appealing echo 
has floated downward, and not yet to its resting- 
place—* that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent me!” 

The aspect of religion prevented by our sectarian- 
ism to the world is rather that of an aspiring and 
not foo scrupulons partisanship. This is an unjust 
construction of our ecclesiastical differences in the 
extent to which it is often carried; but too much 
ground is given, in the very nature of our separate 
organizations, for such exaggerated conclusions. 
Passing this, however, the waste of resources of every 
sort inseparable from our existing methods is a mat- 
ter of common complaint. The multiplication of 
feeble and superfluous churches is the plague of 
modern Christianity. That this is true of the for- 
mation of too many churches of the same denomina- 
tion in a given locality, every one admits, But it is 
just as true when a community is overlaid with a 
superabundance of churches of different denomina- 
tions. To the latter no less than to the former the 
recent words of the well-known Rey. ALEXANDER 
Krve, now of London, are fully applicable. Among 
other things, “ especially to be deplored” in the relig- 
ious condition of Great Britain, he instances: 

“The exaggerated sectarianism and tendency to 
separation which prevail in some quarters, produc- 
ing an ‘independency’ distinguished by helpless de- 
pendence, which inevitably becomes powerless for 
any good work, and makes churches and ministers 
appear low and little in the eyes of the com- 
munity.”—Advanee, Jan. 28, 1869. 

This puts the case none too strongly. The need- 
less surplusage of churches in Protestant land is 
to be reckoned by thousands, All over our country, 
in the West emphatically, but largely also in the 
East, communities of from five hundred to a thousand 
or two people are parted off between three or four 





or more congregations, too weak to go alone, in each 


other’s way, keeping up “the unity of the spirit”only 
by a very great effort at selfcommand, and that 
much more often in appearance than in heart. A 
village of eight hundred populatign has three 
churches, with congregations of less than two hun- 
dred each in attendance under the most favorable 
circumstances. <A respectable parish falls out by the 
way, and divides, erecting another house af worship 
on the nearest lot procurable to the old stand, so as 
to catch all the comers whom this shrewd stroke of 
policy can draw into the new fold. For each of all 
these congregations, buildings, ministers, sextons, 
organists, must be procured at a multiplication of 
expense which has no equivalent in the amount of 
good accomplished in the added area which is thus 
brought under religious tillage. It is a mistake 
which has flattered us quite too long, that by this 
sort of business competition more people are brought 
under Christ. More money is gained for missionary 
and other benevolent work than otherwise would be 
procurable. The last item is palpably on the other side. 
Deduct the additional expenses of maintaining three 
parishes where one would suffice, from generation to 
generation, from your contributions, and the truth 
will become luminous. Put all this needless expen- 
diture into your outside charities, and the flood 
would float our missionary arks high above all the 
mountain tops. So with the other counts. Where 
six hundred people are trying to keep one another in 
countenance and in courage in three poor churches, 
the same, and a larger number might more easily be 
held together in the pleasant assemblings of one 
strong parish, under such a minstration of the Gospel 
as they might thus more satisfactorily. secure. In 
numbers there is strength and success in a sense 
which wise men are not at liberty to overlook or 
undervalue. We are using up men and funds, under 
our present system, in a way which cannot vindicate 
itself to the wisdom either of this world or of the 
children of light. It is needless to expand this 
statement, or to fortify it. Yet the writer just 
quoted shall be heard in a single paragraph before 
leaving it : 

‘In not a few instances the strength of the churches 
might be greatly increased by a dimunition of their 
number. Several weak churches, now overtaxed and 
dispirited by their weakness, might become fewer 
but much stronger churches, which would soon have 
greater resources, and be able to obtain a supernu- 
merary minister among them ; and by having in their 
union a minister more than the number of their 
churches, a beautiful and most effective plan of 
rotary and co-operative agency might be adopted, 
which would diminish the amount of fagging prepa- 
ration to the ministers, while it would secure greater 
freshness and variety of instruction for the churches, 
and enable the ministers to go out and publish sal- 
vation in the region around them.” 

Some suggestions concerning a practical remedy 
for these evils will be given in another article. 








WOMAN IN GENESIS. 
—- <> - 
BY B. J. BETTELHEIM. 
— »@———. 

There went, recently, the round of the papers Father 
Jonn Heoxer'’s High Church travesty on Woman's 
Scriptural Status, which, as a reverent Bible-reader, 
made me so indignant that for a while I doubted—as 
the paragraph was set in circulation just before Father 
Hexcxer left for Rome—if the whole argument is not 
meant as a shrewd solution of the still threatening 
Pope-Joan controversy, likely to be raked up again at 
the would-be (Ecumenical Council in progress by the 
determined opponents of the Pope's infallibility. For, 
rightly judges Father Hzoxer, if woman is a Scriptural 
nonentity, no matter whether or not there ever was a 
Lady Pope, she became annihilated by contact with 
her consecrated paramour, and was not. 

But, seriously, although there is little danger any 
rational man or woman should coincide with the glaring 
ultramontanism foisted on the beautiful Biblical narra- 
tive of woman’s creation, yet, as the whole subject is 
still sub judice, and believing I'am able to throw 
some additional light on it, I hope the following 
remarks will be of interest to all Christian thinkers, 

1, Leaving for the present the Biblical narrative of 
woman’s genesis as generally interpreted, by what sci- 
entific congress have the vilifiers of the sex been taught 
that creatures developed from others are inferior to 
their prototypes? On the cqntrary, according to most 
recent investigations, even of Darwinians, higher spe- 
cies are developed from lower, and not lower from 
higher ones, a rule which all the more applies where 
the new formation rises in sexual dignity. Thus it has 
been observed in some trees that female flowers form 
on stronger twigs, and during the season of highest 
vegetative Vijality, whereas male flowers appear on 
weaker twigs, and at the decadence of the year. Hence, 
admitting also that woman was formed of man—which 
we dispute—inasmuch as man is higher than the dust 
from which he was created, woman is higher than man, 
the development theory always showing a rising scale. 

2. However the subsequent mode of woman’s forma- 
tion from Apam’s rib (Gen. 2) may finally (see below) 
be disposed of, already in the history of the sixth day 
of creation, consequently before that (Gen. 1) woman 
is spoken of as an individual creature, as distinctly and 
personally created as ApaM himself was. Had nothing 
else been said about the creation of the race than this: 
And God said, “Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness, and let them have dominion over all the 
earth. And so God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him (i. e. genus homo), male 





but God created two human beings, a man and ag 
woman; and the same opinion we still hold. For how 
could it be said: and God blessed them, and said unto 
them, ** Be faithful and multiply,” if woman had had 
no separate entity? And the same is the doctrine Jesus 
Christ preached to the Pharisees, making light of 
divorce. ‘‘Have ye not heard that he which made 
them, at the beginning made them male and female?” 
thus securing individual right to woman as well as to 
man, creating them twain, and afterwards joining them 
together, to remain joined in one flesh by special di. 
vine appointment. How, then, should man dare make 
light of woman's original self right and individual dig- 
nity, and put away his wife for every cause?” At any 
rate, at the very beginning of the race man and woman 
alike receive the same blessing ; both alike were to have 
dominion over all the earth, subdue it, and have domin- 
ion over all inferior creatures. There is no dominion 
assigned here to man or woman over one another; they 
are perfectly equal. 

3. We are of course ready to admit that Gen. 2 is 
partly explanatory of Gen. 1; but are far indeed from 
reading there woman’s creation, which is already given 
in the first chapter, nor do we admit that it contains 
even as much as the mode of woman’s formation. Jt 
simply states the mode of her manifestation. The two 
chapters cannot be brought in unison otherwise than 
assuming that woman was created at the same time 
with Apam, a perfect individual, and lay hid in his 
breast till the time of her manifestation, 7. e. till she 
proceeded from him. In fact, as there is now no rib 
mnissing in the human male compared with the number 
of ribs in the human female, and as it would be absurd 
to suppose Apam alone had been created with thirteen 
ribs on one side of his body, we cannot combine the 
Biblical narrative with anatomical fact more fairly than 
by admitting that woman had been created in man’s 
bosom, occupying space around his heart in the capacity 
of an additional brace, or rib. Asa medical man, I 
challenge any colleague to prove the case a physiologi- 
cal impossibility, or that it would require a more heroic 
surgical operation to extract from the chest a dear little 
live creature than to exarticulate or make excision of a 
rib. And as a Bible translator well versed in Oriental 
languages, I call upon etymologists and Hebrew scholars 
to say whether in the original’ the text indeed reads, 
‘¢ And the rib which the Lord God had taken from man 
made he a woman.” The verb used here, ‘‘wayiden,” 
is exceptional in the whole history of creation. The 
margin reads ‘‘ builded,” showing sufficiently there was 
neither forming nor shaping needed. But merely that 
the metaphoric rib was built up, edificd, established, 
constructed—the strange root bears freely all these ren- 
derings—into a wife. Why woman for a time had to 
lie hid: in man before she was educed is no stranger in 
one case than in the other, and whatever poetical mean- 
ing attaches to the rib will tenfold more apply to dear 
woman herself, being gestated in the strong, capacious 
bosom of man. If ever man had a true treasure in his 
chest, it was woman; if anything ought to be near his 
heart, itis woman. There she lay, not an incubus, but 
an additional life, close to his centre of sensation, ac- 
quainted with the meaning of every heart-beat of his. 
If to the mother nothing is dearer than her offspring, 
because carried under her bosom, how much more ought 
man to love his wife carried in his bosom, and only 
taken out of him for his visible, tangible, life-long 
blessing ! 

So much for the rib. And I would have stopped 
here but for an apothegm from our leader just read 
yesterday : 

“ Nothing to be trusted but truth, wheresoever it may lead us. 
Stand for absolute truth and leave the consequences to the arbiter 
of truth.’—THE CHRISTIAN UNION, Dee. 11, page 9. 

Encouraged by this, Iam bold to add the following 
thought: This eduction of woman from man goes far 
in befriending the human mind with the mystery of the 
blessed Trinity. For as the Holy Spirit proceeds from _ 
the Father, so in the antitype man, made in the like- 
ness of God, the second person proceeds from the first ; 
and the similarity is still stronger when we consider the 
offices of the Holy Ghost, brooding (Gen. 1, 2), con- 
ceiving (Math. 1, 21), bearing (John 3, 5), are functions 
of the second human person. 

And now, to round up the whole matter, let us con- 
clude with a brief ‘review of the long-abused text: 
“* Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee” (Gen. 3, 16), to which, as to an immovable 
rock, the subjection of woman appears fettered. Let 
me ask, for a moment, are the contiguous sentences 
addressed to man, “In sorrow shalt thou eat of it,” 
“Thorns and thistles shalt it bring forth to thee,” “ In 
the sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread,” &c., all 
meant as commands or judicial sentences of an angry 
God, irreversible as long as earthly life shall last; or are 
they simply descriptive of facts and conditions which 
God knew would be the immediate natural conse- 
quences of the fall, but all of which will of course be 
gradually remedied through the beneficent operation of 
the grand plan of salvation which God had in store for 
the restoration of all things? Or was Christ to die for 
our squis only, and not for our bodies also? For our 
bodies also! For our bodies, souls, and spirits are his, 
bought with a price unspeakable. Does not civiliza- 
tion invariably follow the Gospel? And shall not art 
and science and invention be permitted to lessen human 
woe and increase social comfort? Who, claiming the 
title of man, will stultify his human birthright by main- 
taining that for woman to use ansesthetics in parturi- 
tion, or for a Christian midwife or accoucheur to apply 
them, is anti-scriptural because it is written, ‘‘ In sor- 
row thou shalt bring forth children ?” Sorrow enough 
for any mother to have had such a fool for a son, how- 
ever good atime she may have had in editing him. 
What friend of labor will not bless God for whatever 
invention has done by machinery to lessen human toil? 
Corn-buggies, reapers, threshing, sewing and knitting 
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yation more convincingly than the barren preaching of 
sermons, for they are the fulfilment of God’s promise 
to wipe off tears from many a face, and the sweat of 
drudgery from many a dignified brow? Is it, then, not 
absurd, in the middle of the nineteenth century, with 
the curse on man and soil almost worn off by sheer age, 
to insist that woman, as involved therein, has not yet 
made one single step toward recovery, and that, neither, 
the labor and progress of all the centuries since Christ 
have exerted any redeeming influence both on her body 
and soul? Doubtless Eve's fall has entailed deep 
moral degradation on the sex, and woman in heathenism 
may indeed have lived up only to the lower instincts of 
common maternity. Her desire, like that of many 
foolish virgins even now, was after the bridegroom, 
forgetting the oil of divine grace in her lamp, which 
should give her light to look around in this world for the 
broad duties assigned her, in commonjwith man, to sub- 
due the earth and exercise dominion over animal nature, 
including her own. But, under the ever-rising light of 
Revelation, the chastisements and hard experiences of 
the ages preceding the Christian era, and especially 
since the days of her who found favor with God, 
woman has heard of a holier maternity, fér which she 
need not look up to her earthly hnsband, and owes him 
no submission. In the embrace of God, she conceives 
of the Holy Ghost the unquenchable desire after 
eternity. She feels she is immortal, and burns to,bring 
forth children unto glory. He who regenerated her, 
her maker, is her husband ; the fructifying principle of 
grace has started in her a whole train of spiritual em- 
bryos, which it is the work of her life to bear when 
matured for practical use. A blessed thought, a hook, 
a wax-flower, a picture, anything womaniy, to subdue 
the earthly, becomes her true offspring; and, above all, 
in the regeneration of her natural chidren—holiest of 
labors, fittest for mothers—she fulfils the highest de- 
mands of maternity, and makes good her noblest title, 
The mother of all living! 








January Magazines. 








—-The Atlantic greets its readers with an unusually 
rich feast for the new year. We must dispose of the 
skeleton first, however, and clear out of our way the 
article entitled, ‘‘ Was he dead?” Itisa ghastly story 
and common nerves had better let it alone. The writer 
dwells on horrors with something of savage unction. 
There is some science in it, but more scientific impossi- 
bility,and between the two the unskilled reader will take 
no reliable instruction.. The good taste of the drama 
leaves the killing parts to be chiefly behind scenes. The 
magazines would be wise not to fly in the face of old 
ideas, unless they really think the late war has made 
us a blood-loving people. If one cannot, however, re- 
sist the temptation to read it he will find a pleasant foil 
to it in the rambling comments on men and things, en- 
titled ‘‘ By Horse Car to Boston.” Not absorbed -by 
the transcendant attractions of his goal, the writer has 
time to moralize on many things which he experiences 
by the way, and the writing shows such deft handling 
of English in a style pure, simple and insinuating, as 
aside from keeping hold of a reader to the end, may 
well call him back again to study it as a model. If we 
mistake not, we detect the same pen which discoursed 
so admirably on the ballet, some months since. This 
number has an abundance of valuable reading. Par- 
ticularly we may specify the article entitled, ‘‘ Ameri- 
canism in ' Literature,” intended to stiffen up our na- 
tional self-respect ; a matter, however, not so easy to do 
by trying. Any special style of literature can only be 
born of its age and place, it is not to be made or has 
tened by ceasing to imitate other ages and nations. 
Prof. Gotpwin Sartn’s lecture on the Study of History 
will repay careful reading. But the particular’gem of 
this number is a poem from Mr. Lower. ‘* The Ca- 
thedral” is worthy of one, than whom America has 
no greater bard. It is a meditation touching high 
themes, a half-sad protest in behalf of ancient faith as 
against the ruthless irreverence of this age, yet with no 
refusal of progressive thought. A severe theolegical 
inquisition might still challenge it for some lurking un- 
soundness of religious philosophy, but warm hearts, 
which are not too much given to endless disputations, 
will find here much of sweetness, fervor, and truth, 
well-told, to bewitch their leisure moments. 


—Lippincott has for its Christmas tale a marvellous 
story, in which a fairy and a ghost are the chief actors, 
coming, as usual, to the aid of a sweet damsel and her 
true-love, against a rude old Baron, her father. It is 
astonishing how so many cruel barons have such 
enchanting daughters. ‘‘The Persecuted Woman” 
iS an account of sufferings in domestic economy, 
Servants, etc., which will touch the sympathies of 
many sufferers, more or less patient, in the land. Mr. 
SNowpEn, whose name is associated with the history of 
the United States Mint, contributes an able discussion 
of International Coinage. He brings out some curious 
facts, such as that the coin of France, though founded 
ona decimal system of value, cannot be expressed in 
weight, except by most awkward fractions, and that 
the actual coins of our country do not form the basis 
of transactions in foreign exchanges, but that the value 
of the dollar, in such cases, is founded on a fiction and 
& gross error. The conclusions which he reaches are : 
that the advantages of an international coinage are 
Over-stated ; that there are practical difficulties in 
establishing and maintaining a nulification; that the 
Propositions heretofore made are open to great ob- 
jections ; that our gold dollar should not be changed, 
but is the most suitable money unit for all nations; that 
there should be uniformity in the fineness of the gold 
Colm of nations, so that they may be exchanged on the 
basis only of weight ; that the standard of , the United 
States, France, Italy, and Belgium—namely, nine hun. 


all, and gold alone be the standard.—Our National 
Capital seems to be calling unusual attention from the 
Press, and we have a detailed history of it here. Ep- 
WARD Spencer gives the ‘* Philosophy of Self-Impor- 
tance,” an interesting paper. ‘‘ Literary Lunatics ” is 
a gathering of lunatic literature ; yet they might prove 
to some writers as more than Curiosities, and be taken 
as negative standards, with which to compare their own 
productions, not without profit. ‘‘Going on an Er- 
rand” gives a most absurd history of extraordinary 
blunderings and misfortunes, which catch a young 
man of Boston on his way to a party with his lady- 
love, and carry him—we must leave the reader to find 
out where. Whe only incongruity about it is that 
a Boston young man, and a graduate of Harvard 
at that, should have been guilty of such astonish- 
ing mistakes; yet he tells the tale of himself. The 
Monthly Gossip contains an account of an extraor- 
dinary discovery of a MS. during the recent seculariza- 
tion of religious establishments in Italy. We: will 
give the first stanza, and leave the reader to judge for 
himself of the consequences of such an attempt, on 
the part of a literary journal, to tamper with the 
traditions of the nursery : 
TRES FELINULA, 
Felinule tres, chirothecis amisses, 
Tum mianlizantes coepere: 
“QO mater amanda! res est suspicanda 
Chirothece quod abiere.”’ 
Quid! perdidistis una cum istis, 
Catullule male? arto creata habere. 
Mihi heu, mihi heu, mihi hue. 
Translation : 
Three little kittens they lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry: 
“QO mammy dear! we greatly fear 
Our mittens we have lost.” 
What ! lost your mittens ? 
You naughty kittens, then you shall have nd pie. 
Miew, miew, miew. 
—The Overland Monthly carries on its cover for 1870a 
vignette of severe simplicity, yet as full of suggestion 
as anything we have seen of the kind. <A grizzly bear 
stands across a railway, while we get a hint in his 
snarl, and the flash of his eye, and in his face looking 
to one side, that he has no mind to resign the mastery 
of the mountains, without having a tussle with some lo- 
comotive which is evidently approaching from the East. 
The civilization of California has advanced thus far, 
at least, that it can produce, and send forth into compe- 
tition with older magazines, a Monthly, elegant in type, 
and filled with vigorous writing. If the people of the 
Pacific Coast will take their cue from its tone and 
teaching, as indicated in the article that leads off the 
new year, they will remove some obstacles to future 
advancement more to be feared than all the grizzly bears. 
The writer takes view of San Francisco as it is, and as 
it may or might be, quite general, indeed, but specific 
enough to give its inhabitants some sober thinking. 
Any one who wishes to learn the truth about that city 
will find here a very fair statement of facts; and if he 
shall find that his ideal of it as a residence suffers some 
damage, he will also learn that it has many good qual- 
ities which might be imitated elsewhere to advantage. 
A climate which, on the average, is about as good as 
that of other cities; a people who are given to too 
much hard work, to drink excessively,"and to balls and 
social entertainments; a city which can never indulge 
stately architecture, for fear of earthquakes; a eom- 
merce which begins to find, on maturer calculation, that 
there are two sides to a balance-sheet, as well for com- 
munities as for individuals — these are the leading 
features ascribed to that metropolis of the Pacific 
States. From another writer we have an interesting 
description of Sea-Otters, and the methods of hunting 
them. These animals inhabit the Pacific waters from 
California to Kamtschatka; and as their pelts are val- 
ued at fifty dollars apiece, they are the objects of much 
attention, though not by any means easy of capture. 
A sprightly article on the birds of California follows, 
and our old friends, the crows and bluejays, come in 
for some comical descriptions of their habits. The 
stories of this number are well up to the average in in- 
terest. The ‘‘——mas has come” is an ordinary his- 
tory of love misplaced, terminating in a most extraor- 
dinary denoument, the moral of which would seem to 
be that young lovers had better not tamper with Uncle 
Sam’s light-houses ! 

—Harper’s Magazine contains the history of Frep- 
ERIOK THE GREAT, but as yet has not got beyond the 
eccentric father of the hero. The illustrations of this 
month belong to this article, and to another on ‘‘ Beast, 
Bird, and Fish,” and to still another, which might have 
the same title, only that Du Cuarttv is its hero. There 
is also an illustrated history of the National Capital. 
To describe the other articles—which are historical and 
biographical, together with the usual number of stories 
—would be but rehearsing the well-known character 
of this Magazine in successfully purveying for many 
tastes. An account of the Spanish Revolution gives 
all that the general reader wants to know of this not 
altogether happy affair to the present time. The Edi- 
tor’s Scientific Record bids fair to become a very at- 
tractive feature, having enlarged its sphere in picking 
up all that is interesting in the progress of discovery, 
and presenting what people want to know in a readable 
shape. 

—The Radical has nothing very striking in it for this 
month. Congratulating itself on attaining another 
year, it dilates on its mission to destroy Faith in Men, 
and build up Faith in Ideas. One finds, however, in 
its pages that it still has faith in men, as, speaking of 
Emerson, it says: ‘‘This man has been the leader of 
the highest intellectual life in New England for more 
than thirty years, and is now hailed by the young, gen- 
erous culture of England and Germany as their chief 
and leader.” ‘We learn, also, that the portrait of Em- 
ERSON, by Scort, is “‘a work of art,” and consequently 


produce such a result, had to imbue himself thoroughly 
with the writings of the sage, yet with a result still 
somewhat unsatisfactory, for he says: ‘*I have not ar- 
rived at the basis—if he has indeed defined such—of 
the superstructure of his mind.” We leave the Radical, 
then, with much faith in the idea that neither the por- 
trait, nor the original, nor the original’s ideas have 
much basis to stand upon; and are particularly of this 
mind because, with Socort, the portrait-painter, ‘we 
have often wondered what and where the basis was, 
not only of Emerson, but of the Radical, and of the 
‘* Religion of Ideas,” ' 
— Our Monthly is a new religious and literary mag- 
azine for the family, edited by a committee of three 
pastors of Cincinnati, and published by Sutton & Scott, 
of that city. It appeals particularly to the United 
Presbyterian Church for support, but declares inten- 
tion not to be sectarian in character or aims. It is not 
to be a review, nor will it load itself down with pro- 
found theological discussions or heavy literature ; in 
fine, it is to be genial, literary, evangelical and instruct- 
ive, not missing good jokes as they come, nor treating 
religion as an asceticism. The first number has a vig- 
orous, healthy, western look, is large in size, and strong- 
ly out-spoken in its views. Such names as Drs, Mans- 
FIELD, Parrerson, Davipson and Morris appear among 
the contributors. Dr. MansFiztp writes an able dis- 
quisition on ‘‘SHaksPEARE as a Christian Poet,” and 
brings out in clear analysis what must have often been 
the thought of many in reading their household book. 
Dr. Morris, of Lane Seminary, contributes what will 
be very interesting to a great many, ‘‘ Leaves from the 
early history of Lane.” In this is a tribute to the first 
President of that institution, who had so large a mis- 
sion in developing the religious interests of the West— 
Dr. Lyman BEEcner. 
Those who remember him in his palmy days, will be 
gratified to read this testimony to the value of his la- 
bors which will never be forgotten. 
The writer says : 
‘* Tried by any just standard, he must be pronounced 
a most remarkable man. The fame of his eloquence 
as an orator had preceded him in the West ; but it was 
here that that fame received its grandest indorsement. 
His ability as a theologian had been established in New 
England, and especially in conflict with the Socinian- 
ism of its chief city; but that ability was never fully 
exhibited, until the duties of his Western position 
brought it into clear relief. The purity of his charac- 
ter, the stability of his principles, the boundless gener- 
osity of his nature, had been known to all who were 
thrown into contact with him during his earlier life ; 
but these virtues and graces bloomed most freely, emit- 
ed their richest fragrance, after his transfer to this 
more virgin soil. Here his greatness came to its con- 
summate flower. If his learning was less extensive or 
profound than that of many men in similar positions, 
few ever excelled him in that quickness of insight and 
that fecundity of genius, which sometimes seem to 
render learning insignificant. If the range of his vis- 
ion was less broad—his survey of the great field of 
Christian theology less complete, than that of some 
among his compeers, none surpassed him in the warmth 
of his. conceptions, or the vigor of his grasp of such 
truth as it had been given him to know. If his Cal- 
vanism was of a less distinct, positive, unreserved type 
as to all that is contained in the element of divine sov- 
ereignty, it was because he possessed so eminently that 
vis vivida vite--that buoyant, keen, controlling con- 
sciousness of freedom, and of consequent responsibility 
ww part of man, which stands forth as the perpetual 
antithesis to such conceptions of the Deity. If in the 
hight and turmoil of battke he struck hard blows and 
inilicted serious wounds, mone were more ready than he 
to atone for every error, and to embrace those who had 
been his foes. And in the fullness of his devotion to 
the work to which God had here called him--in the 
almost youthful ardor with which he entered into every 
scheme for the advancement of this institution—in the 
number of his sacrifices for it, and for those who came 
here to obtain its culture—in the fiery enthusiasm, the 
supreme desire to know, the ardent consecration, the 
purpose of work, which he enkindled in the breasts of 
his pupils, he certainly had no superior among the the- 
ological teachers of his age. During those eighteen 
years, his influence became an imperishable element in 
the atmosphere of this institution, and his name was 
graven ineffaceably upon its walls. May a just and 
generous appreciation of his worth here abide forever !” 
—The Galazy holds its brilliant own, making good 
promise, also, for the coming year. Rionarp Grant 
Wuits continues to discuss the Morals and Manners of 
Journalism. Dr. Draper discourses on Poisoned Air. 
SrEADMAN has a poem on the Old Admiral, and a fine 
one, too. War WHITMAN gives a poem, or something 
that, at least, looks like one in print. ‘‘ Ten Years in 
Rome ” gives account of the private life of the Pops, 
by one who has had good means of information, and 
has been letting in light recently on Roman affairs. 
Science and Orthodoxy in England is treated of by 
Justin MoCarrny. In fact, no one will be sorry 
to have had the reading of the Galazy this month. 
—Beecher's Magazine is a new aspirant for public 
favor, published by J. A. Brzougr, of Trenton, N. J. 
New Jersey has not heretofore been a favorable birth- 
place for magazines; but the one before us is in good 
clear type, and contains readable articles—a serial 
story begun,, by Herzen Powkr, and contributions by 
Dr. Samvet T. Sprar, Judge Reap, and others. We 
wish the promoters abundant success and growth. 
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Tae Curistian Unron enters with this number 
upon a New Series, and in assuming a personal re- 
sponsibility as its Editor, it is proper that we should 
distinctly state its aims. It is intended to be a 
Family Journal, drawing materials of interest and 
instruction from every department of human life. 
It will not content itself with simply following and 
recording the events of the day; but will actively 
enter into the discussion of all questions of public 
interest, which it will measure by the truths of the 
Christian Scriptures, and it will seek to exert upon 
“them all a distinctively Christian influence. It 
will seek to interpret the Bible rather as a 
rule of life than as a Book of Doctrines, Yet, in so 
far as technical doctrines are introduced it is but 
fair to say that the paper will be in sympathy with 
that system of truth widely known and recognized 
by the different terms, in various places, as Ortho- 
dox, or Evangelical, or Trinitarian. 

But while holding and using as tests of life and 
as rules of judgment the great truth of the Essential 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, together with the 
truths which in the Church Universal have been 
wont to flow from that Central Fact, we shall 
not regard a discussion of these, or of any great 
moral truths, as endangering their stability or the 
faith of Christian men. Religion is but the ex- 
pression of man’s deepest and noblest nature. 
Although the development of religion has a rela- 
tion to time and history, religion itself is a life and 
not a philosophy, nor an organization. Its place is 
in the human soul. Its elements existed before a 
tenet was held or an act performed. Not until 
human nature perishes will religion cease. It 
does not depend for existence upon historic tes- 
timony. Although illustrated by miracles, it may 
exist without miracles; although enforced by argu- 
ments, it may exist without arguments, a’ the inevit- 
able outworking of a divine and constitutional 

element in man. We have no fear, then, of the 
extinction of religion. To-day, Reason employs his- 
tory, to-morrow, Reason will wield philosophy, 
and the next day, Reason will employ physical 
science, to unsettle men’s faith. But this can reach 
nothing fundamental. Scepticism may assail the 
errors which have blended with religious life; may 
change its theories, and its organic forms; but 
nothing but annihilation will destroy in man that 
supreme religious nature, which will compel his 
reason to find out new beliefs, and his faith to renew 
its worship. 

We propose to take ground on the universal 
Teality—the indestructible religious nature—which 
is as much a part of creation as the globe itself and 
its physical properties, and far more important. 

Believing that Christianity is the best exposition 
of that nature, its relations, duties; and aspirations, 
we embrace it, ¢ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Believing that those who give to Christianity its 
most spiritual and inward interpretation, are at the 
same time the most in accord with nature, we side 
by sympathy with those, in all sects, who are most 
fervent, self-denying, disinterested, and spiritual. 

Believing that, at heart, there is in common, 
a divine life, in all sects, we seek to be in sym- 
pathy with them in the things that are nearest 
to divine love and purity; and we shall assert in all 
other things—organizations, policies, philosophies— 
the liberty of all churches to have their own way ac- 
cording to the best light of an instructed conscience, 
and also we shall defend in all the utmost liberty of 
dissent ; thus seeking for a Unity of the sprrit, while 
we shall regard without alarm a “ diversity of mani- 
Sestations.” 

This paper will not identify itself with that which 
is special to the organization of any of the great 
Christian denominations, but rather with that in- 
terior religious life, which, in all sects, witnesses to 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

Believing that Moral Unity is the only union, 
which is either possible or desirable, we shall not 
waste time in chasing that phantom, a Universal 
Corporate Unity of Christians. We distinguish 
between oneness of Church, and oneness of 
Christian synipathy. Not only shall we not la- 
bor for an external and ecclesiastical unity, but 
we should regard it as a step backward. The 
law of progress is not toward unity and simplicity, 
but from unity toward diversity. Every department 
of human affairs, as it receives the stimulus of intel- 
ligence, grows by division. Each specialty organ- 
izes for itself. As civilization increases, a hundred 
trades develope from one. Art subdivides and or- 
ganizes forms special to each new branch. In science, 
in mechanic arts, in husbandry, in commerce, in 
social and civil affairs, the one universal and inevit- 
able sign of growth is the exchange of simplicity 
and unity for multiplicity and diversity. 

There is no reason why such diversities should 
not have their special outward organization in morals 
and religion as well as in secular affairs; there 
are many reasons, why, at least in the present state 
of the world, there should be separate sects in re- 
ligion, There will never be moral unity among 
Christians until the phantasy of Corporate Unity is 
expelled from the imagination. Not only is the 
labor for Denominational Unity misdirected and 
wasted upon an impossibility, but it is largely 
the very cause of those evils which have sprung 
from sectarianism. Each sect assumes itself to be 
“THE Cuurcu;” is tolerant while it is weak; is 
conscientiously conceited when strong; but 4s arro- 
gant and pugnacious in all circumstances, In the 
Roman Church there is but one Pope, but among 
Protestant Churches each sect is a pretentious pope. 
This will cease as soon as the dogma of the exter- 
nal and corporate unity of the Church is exploded, 
and moral truths are permitted to divide and or- 
ganize freely according to the universal law of nof- 
mal growth. ° 

The assertion of thé right of the people to 
establish governments of their own, as against 
the divine right of kings, was a long step toward 
peace among nations, The acknowledgment of 
the right of men to form their own church govern- 
ments, as against the dogma of a prescribed Scrip- 
tural government, will be a like step toward moral 
unity among churches. In civil affairs, and in re- 
ligious, government of some kind is indispensable. 
But what form government shall assume is left, in 
both, to the wisdom and experience of men in all 
the varying conditions of human life. Government 
is of God; but governments are of men.  Consid- 
ered in the light, therefore, of this analogy also, ex- 
ternal unity in the Christian Church will be as impos- 
sible as it would be undesirable. It has no blessing 
in it, but an evil as vast as would be the de- 
portation of society from civilization back to bar- 
barism. The coarse, external, lumpish unity of 
Rome is an anachronism. The whole course of 
time, and of God’s providence, and of the philos- 
ophy of civilization, and of human experience, 
deride it. 

As soon as we cease to dream of an organic 
universal church, and recognize the right of men to 
frame church governments as they do political, we 
shall turn our thoughts to that other and more 
precious UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. We shall suffer 
men to organize without reproof. We shall be- 
come charitable and tolerant. Each sect will re- 
spect the liberties of others, while enjoying in 
preference its own. Denominations will have their 
own individuality, and only a moral federation, as the 
States of this Union have their local independence 
and their civil federal unity. 


To pass from one sect to another will no longer 
necessarily imply change of principles, or desertion 
of one’s faith, or loss of standing, but only change 
of circumstances ; for though some may be supposed 
to be better, as institutions of moral education, 
than others, yet all of them will be good enough 
for the purposes of Christian life, 

That among all truly Christ-like persons there is 
& genuine sympathy; that the materials of moral 
unity exist jn all great Christian sects; and that the 
Divine Spirit is more and more making men con- 
scious that the things in.which they agree -are 
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specting which they differ; and that already there 
is beginning to be discerned a sublime moral and 
vital unity among brethren of different names—we 
recognize with devout joy, and to the development 
and consummation of this work of God we shall 
devote ourselves. 

Tue CuristiaANn Unton will devote no time to in- 
veighing against sects. But it will spare no pains 
to persuade Christians of every sect to treat one 
another with Christian charity, love, and sympathy. 
We shall hold that any body of Christians may 
govern themselves by the judgment of the whole 
brotherhood, or by session of elders, or by the 
authority of the preachers, or by bishops, or by 
councils and a sovereign head: This they do by 
virtue of no divine warrant in Scripture, but by the 
inherent liberty of choosing their ecclesiastical 
government, just as in other spheres they choose 
their civil government. Their authority is derived 
from the Christian people whom they govern. It is 
as false and arrogant for priest or bishop to claim 
special divine authority to govern man as it would 
be, in this age of the world, for lord or king. 

With this frank announcement of our views, we 
shall dismiss from our editorial columns, so far as 
possible, the discussion of external forms. We 
shall endeavor to promote Christian cordiality 
and sympathy, by keeping before men’s eyes the 
great ends which are common to all Christians; by 
inclining men to codperation in labors which shall 
not require any one to sacrifice his ecclesiastical 
preferences; by drawing forth from every sect the 
things which are lovely, and which will create 
toward it a kinder and more generous sympathy ; 
and by hiding, as far as duty will permit, those 
evils which belong to all sects alike, and which it is 
more Christian to cover than to expose. 

Above all, and hardest of all, it will be our en- 
deavor to breathe through the columns of THE 
CuristiAN Unton such Christian love, courage, 
equity, and gentleness as shall exemplify the doc- 
trine which it unfolds, and shall bring it into sym- 
pathy with the mind and will of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In which great labor we ask the charity of 
all who differ, the sympathy of all who agree, and 
the prayers of all devout men, whether they agree 
with or differ from us. 

Henry Warp BEECHER. 








NEW YEAR GIFTS. 
Lae ene 

Everybody is in the street buying presents. We 
have no heart to find fault with what they buy and 
what they propose to give. The rich give expensive 
things and the poor give simple and cheap souven- 
irs. But the best presents are not bought, and 
cannot be, for money. There are gifts that will 
grow better by age, that will never wear out, that 
will touch the heart to the very core. 

All the year long you have been in the habit of 
sharp and severe speech by means of which much 
heart-ache and much ill-temper have been felt. 

What, now, if on New Year’s morning you present 
to your wife a gift of patience, and silence when you 
are irritable, and of speech when you are in good 
humor? Is there anything that would make as 


‘much happiness ? 


Or if the wife has regaled her husband with com- 
plaints and ailments, every evening, after his labor, 
and reproached him for want of sympathy, what 
if she should for a New Year's gift, give him the 
promise of a cheerful face every day of the year, and 
a remission of domestic egotism ? 

There is a coarse clumsy boy in the shop, that has 
been the butt of the men, all the year. He has borne 
it patiently. If he had any crying to do, in a home- 
sick hour, he crept off into a dark corner and in- 
dulged himself there. What if his employer goes to 
him on New Year’s with a kind word, recognizes his 
honest efforts, and adds a trifle to his stipend—could 
he give a gift that would go nearer to the heart and 
give more joy ? 

There is a poor widow woman, who once held a 
position in society, whom trouble and poverty have 
brought very low, whose life is much given to drudg- 
ery. If you are in prosperous circumstances go to 
her, as a friend toa friend. Do not take anything 
but yourself. Let your visit say to her, “Friend, you 
are none the less valued because poverty lies hard 
upon you.” That visit will linger in her heart all 
the year long a gift of light and joy ! 

Say to your mother. “From to-day I give up the 
wine-cup, and the pipe. They are a child’s gift of 
love to a mother who has given him a thousand 
times stronger token of love.” Could a son find in 
all the bazaars anything so precious to bring home ? 

If you meet a laboring man, not your equal in so- 
cial position, stop and give him your hand—ask 
afier his welfare and that of his family. It will tell 
him that you think him aman. That will please 
him more than silver and gold. 

Living gifts—gifts of better loving, of reformed 
habits, of augumented friendship, of renewed kind- 
ness ; gifts of virtue; fidelity, and love, these are 
within the reach of every man, and they are richer 
to the recipient than a king’s gifts, Nor, in our 
low estate and weakness, is it refused to us to offer 
gifts to God himself. “A broken and contrite heart, 





more, and far more important, than the things re- 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
—— p———. 

Soon after the close of the great civil war, we go. 
licited Mr. Stanton for some facts respecting him. 
self, which we wanted for publication. After prom. 
ises and delays not a few, we said to him, “)f, 
Stanton, if you had served your eountry as neg}. 
gently as you do yourself, we should have been de. 
stroyed long ago.” With a peculiar smile of affec. 
tion, he turned his eyes full upon us, and said, “\, 
friend, you had better say nothing about my life 
until Iam dead.” That time has come. 

The war destroyed reputations almost as wantonly 
as it destroyed human lives. But whoever stood 
the test of that long and desperate struggle neej 
not fear that he will soon sink. Only men of mould 
and might could rise and abide in power. 
number is not large. Among them history yil| 
place Epwin M. Stanton, and there be those who 


his, 
Reason, moral sentiment, imagination, and 


nence, 


Of a 
activity and 


a great nature. He was built for power. 
bilious temperament, giving both 


generating ample force, he had great personal im- 
pressiveness, although he was neither comely of face 


when it pleased, it fascinated. 

Reared to the practice of law, Mr. Stanton be- 
came eminent in his profession. Yet there were 
those who knew that his whole being would never 
be drawn out by its duties, ‘That man yonder,” 
said an eminent lawyer of Philadelphia to a friend, 
“that man lying on the sofa yonder, reading novels, 
is waiting his time. You will hear from him, yet. 
He is one of the great men. When his time comes 
you will find him out.” 

At the very top and prime of his life, with all his 
faculties ripe and well practised, his time came. He 
was called to the head of the War Department, and 
for four years the War Department was the Govern- 
ment. The war had begun in earnest. Huge bodies 


one after another, had been placed in the saddle; but 
the war-horse flung them all and champed and paw- 
ed impatiently without a rider. Good men there 
were, both in the field and in the War Department, 
but no Master. 

The whole Administration was loose-jointed and 
uncompact, The people were sound, in earnest, and 
a long way ahead of their rulers. Mr. Lincoxy, es- 
sentially a slow man, and never excelling in adminis- 
trative skill, had neither evinced those elements of 
strength which long trial afterwards brought out, 
nor had even shown the germs of them. In their 
special departments, Mr. Cuasr and Mr. Sewarp 
exhibited great ability, but though their functions 
were of transcendent importance, they did not 
touch directly the vital want which threatened to 
be the fatal defect of the times, viz.: an energetic, 
wise, and efficient Government of the armies and of 
the country. 

It is not too much to say, that from the hour Mr. 
Stanton put hisshoulder under the burden of the 
war, the country hadamaster. It is not too much to 
say, that the country would never have had a Liv- 
coLN, if Mr. Lrncoun had not had a Stanton. He 
gave to his superior the needed qualities. Mr. Liy- 
COLN was for the time like a great and staunch ship 
driven before the gale. But Sranron’s influence 
developed in the President that wisdom, which, 
alone, he had not the power, under the terrible blasts 
of war, to unfurl and hold to its place. 

In comparing Mr. Stanton with his compeers, we 
shall find in others a judgment as sound as his; a 
reason, both perceptive and reflective, as quick and 
as piercing ; a personal integrity as unsullied: but 
there is none that will compare with him in the for- 
ward action of all his faculties, and the plunging 
force of his will! Though he was familiar with his- 
tory, and though his large experience in legal affairs, 
had stored his mind with precedents, he did not, 
miser-like, linger in the knowledge of the past, 
counting -it over and over. He had sagacity, fore- 
sight, an aptitude for seeing things yet to be, as if 
they were realities. His thoughts lived far along be- 
yond other men’s. Such benefit did hejderive in prac- 
tical affairs from an active imagination. 

But, above all, his force, or it may better be said, 
his genius, was to be found in his extraordinary 
Will. It was a versatile, fruitful and abundant 
will, which gave intensity to his conviction, stead- 
fastness to his purposes, and overwhelming power to 
the execution of his plans. 

Mr. Lrxcotn too had strength of will, but it acted 
only in the line of firmness. It kindled no other 
man’s will. It spent itself within him. Mr. Sray- 
TON’s was a propulsive will. It drove other met 
forward. It seized all the organs of government and 
impelled them. It filled the channels which legisla- 
tion had dug, with an irresistible stream. It was 
what steam is to the ocean boat, or what the trade 





O Goad, thou wilt not despise |” 





winds are to ships of war, 


The § 


think that no other name will be found higher thay 
His manifold endowments fitted him for this emi. : 


will were combined in such proportions as to create | 
endurance; with large head, chest and stomach, } 


nor shapely in body. When his soul began to work, ; 
one forgot what manner of presence he was of, and 
was conscious only of his mysterious and intense 7 
power. Even when it terrified, it had a charm; and F 
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of men had been roughly shaped into armies—but | 
no general had appeared. Small men of every variety, © 
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‘His nature was large enough to enable him to com- 
rehend the whole sphere of this gigantic war, and 
vis will was capacious and energetic enough to make 
is influence felt throughout its bounds. He had 
iad no military training, nor did he evince the native 
jualities of agreat General. There is little that would 
have given him eminence, in either his plans of cam- 
paign or suggestions of strategy. It was in his ad- 
ministration of the Government, in his selection of 
men, in the impulse which he gave to them, in the 
ganization which he imparted to the whole ma- 
ine of war, that we are to find his distinguishing 
















shin 
»xcellences. 

Inthe sublime task he almost gave up his iden- 
ity, and mingled himself with the cause which he 
served. Or, it may be more properly said, that he 
took up the whole cause of liberty and union into 
his proper personality, and made the country a part 
of himself, Wrong done to the country was wrong 
done tohim. He was defeated in defeat, and he was 
victorious in the nation’s victories. While it lasted 
he had no other life than the life of the war. There 
was to him no world but that of shadows, outside 
of the struggle for national lifeand unity. His own 
fate, his fame, his property, his happiness, were 
irides. The one great passion of his life, which took 
into itself the fire and force of his whole nature, 
was the crushing of the rebellion, and the reinstat- 
ing of the Government! Mercenary men that in 
the country’s distress hung about the Government 
for personal gain he hated with a fervent hatred. 
Mousing and plotting politicians were like loath- 
some vermin to him. Whoever would honestly and 
heartily serve the country, him he would serve with all 
his heart. Whoever, in the great day of her distress, 
would seek to fleece the country for his own private 
interest, he abhorred with a scorn that burnt like 
fire, Flippant politicians, pretentious martinets, 
corrupt public men, venal scribblers, and the whole 
tribeof apes and peacocks, he ground beneath his 
feet with merciless fury. When, at a safe distance 
they chattered and vindictively assailed his honor, 
he let them snarl, caring no more for them than does 
a housewife for the flies which she has once brushed 
out of her room. Avarice baulked, and wounded 
vanity, make desperate enmities. Even now, in the 
hour of death, there may be seen some loathsome 
creatures standing in the door of his sepulchre, growl- 
ing for his corse. 




























Mr. Stanton seldom spoke of himself and never 
vaunted his services. But none knew so well as 
Mr. Lrxcotn how often he saved the country at 
those decisive points which came so frequently in 
the two last years of the conflict. To Mr. Stanton 
we owe it, in all likelihood, that the Confederate 
armies did not, after Rosecrans’ defeat at Chica- 
mauga, do by the great Northwest what afterwards 
SHERMAN did by the Southeast. 

Mr. Lrxconn’s advisers urged him to withdraw 
the army from East Tennessee, and to fall back upon 
Nashville. He requested Mr. Stanton to give the 
orders for such a movement. Stanton protested. 
Mr. Lixcoun came to the War Department with an 
eminent general, to reason the matter. 

“We cannot hold the ground, Mr. Stanton.” 

“Mr. President, it must be held.” 

“Tt is impossible; we can’t reinforce .the army. 
It can’t be done.” 

“Tt can be done, Mr. President. 
It shall be doae.” 

So far from yielding to evil counsel, Mr. STANTON 
prevailed, and instantly there flamed over every wire 
an order for forwarding men to the critical point. 
Hooker and his army corps were taken up from the 
Potomac bodily, tent, saddle and wagon, aud flung 
Across the mountains, by rail, fifteen hundred miles in 
seven days! Never before was so large an army 
moved so far in so short a time. 

The secret history of the Administration teems 
with like instances of his sagacity, and of his victo- 
rious will, When the latter-day victories gave token 
that the war was spent and the day of peace near 
at hand, Mr. Sranron foresaw sooner than any other 
adviser of Mr. Linconn, the dangers which might 
arise from the military power which had assumed 
such gigantic proportions. It was largely by his sa- 
Sacity and fidelity that Mr. Lrxconn’s easy good na- 
ture was saved from seridus error. He adminis- 
tered the transition from war to peace with a will 
4s resolute, a wisdom as patriotic, as that which had 
Served the country through the war. 

When Mr. Lincoxy, at the height of his fame, was 
slain by an assassin, and Mr. Srwarp lay as one dead, 
and strong men were appalled, not for an hour was 
the Government paralyzed. Mr. Stanton , always 
‘trong, was now both calm and strong. Nothing 
quivered. The reins fell into his hands, and the 
chariot did not leave the road, even for a moment. 
Europe saw the great head of the Government fall, 
and after one night, his successor installed, and the 
mighty machine moving on without a jar. 

This great man of war, carried in his bosom the 
tenderness of a woman’s heart. He was never so 
usy that he could not listen to the lowly. He put 
y Senators and made Generals wait while some un- 
efriended mother told her tale; and many hundreds 
ae are who daily bless the name of Mr. STANTON. 
seve seen in our day many men of station and 
‘ sca, but among them all not one with a nature 


It must be done. 












































“vente, @ heart so loving, afriendship so generous. 
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and so magnanimous, as that of Epwrn M. STANTON. 
If he committed errors in his impetuosity, no man in 
his leisure was more capable of atoning for them. 
A hundred times he has said to subordinates and in- 
feriors, ‘“ Forgive me—I was wrong.” 

A noble heart, untainted with pride or vanity; a 
disinterested patriot, who sacrificed both property 
and life for his country ; a royal soul, that in a 
stormy and dangerous time rose to the height of 
power, wielded it for the salvation of his Gov- 
ernment, and then laid it down unimpaired, aug- 
mented, with more alacrity than he showed in taking 
it—he has given to manhood a new luster, and to 
history another name that shall not die. 








THE REPUBLIC OF RUPERT’S LAND. 
_—_ 

Rupert’s Land is broad and goodly. The wheat- 
fields of the Red river and the Winnepeg valleys, that 
yield sixty bushels to the acre, are init. The equally 
rich wheat lands of the Assinaboine and Saskatch- 
awan valleys and their tributaries are within it. 
The isothermal of mean annual temperature of 65 de- 
grees, which passes through Wisconsin just north of 
Milwaukee, enters Rupert’s Land at Meridian 97, 
and mounts up to the 53d parallel, then declines 
outward at longitude 113. This boundary wave of 
heat ripens tobacco on the Saskatchawan; perfects 
melons in the open air, in conjunction with a soil 
of black mold ; makes grass as rich as the famous 
“blue,” of Kentucky; and gives to farmers bond 
and warrant that it will make them superfluously 
rich in crops and herds. More than one Englishman 
and Scotchman, travellers over the globe, have testi- 
fied in print, that the valleys of the Saskatchawan, 
Assinaboine, and Red River are the paradise of this 
earth—presenting to emigrants from Europe greater 
attractions and larger inducements than any other 
portion of the North American continent. That 
paradise is in Rupert’s Land. 

It is as broad as goodly. It extends from the 
Hudson Bay on the East to the Rocky Mountains on 
the West. From South to North it spreads from the 
British and American boundary line to the Arctic 
Ocean. Commercially it is wider than it is geo- 
graphically. For Rupert’s Land being the property 
of the Hudson Bay Company, the exclusive right to 
trade from the Hudson Bay to, and inclusive of, 
Vancouver's Island, which was granted to the Com- 
pany by the BritishGovernment, stretched the western 
boundary of Rupert’s Land to the shore line of the 
Pacific. °Tis a vast territory and rich in every ele- 
ment of public and private wealth, and rich in every 
possibility of a solid and beautiful civilization. And 
the North Pacific Railroad, inlet and outlet to it, will 
run parallel with, and not far from, its entire Southern 
border 

The flag of political independence has been raised 
in Rupert’s Land. For want of other bunting, and 
by force of elective affinity, we ween that it was the 
stars and stripes—red, white, and blue—that sym- 
bolized to the SELKrR«K settlers release from roy: 
rule, and self-government, after the model of the 
Great Republic. 

With almost unanimity these settlers have pub- 
lished a declaration of independence. They recite 
among other things that although the government 
of the Hudson Bay Company, to which they sub- 
mitted, was not adapted to their condition nor pro- 
motive of their interests, they, from force of circum- 
stances, respected its authority. But they add that 
the Hudson Bay Company abandoned them; that 
when it transferred to Canada its proprietory inter- 
est in the North and Northwest, it delivered them 
with the soil to a government not of their choice— 
which has no right to rule them, and whose authori- 
ty they never will recognize. In addition to this, 
these men of Rupert’s Land have established a Pro- 
visional Government, and declared it to be “ the 
only lawful authority in existence in Rupert’s Land.” 
Preceding these two acts of revolution, the people, 
under the leadership of Lovrs Rret, Secretary and 
General of the Provisional Government, by force of 
arms drove the Canadian Governor and other offic- 
ials out of the country ; captured and disarmed the 
force which was raised to maintain the Canadian 
authority ; seized the forts-and public property, and 
wiped out every vestige of foreign rule and power. 
The revolution was made complete by the fusion of 
all the nationalities on the Red river. The French 
half-breeds, the Scotch half-breeds, and the English 
half-breeds are united. If any cement shall be needed 
to make this union perfect, it will wave up from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan‘of Lake Supe- 
rior. 

These freed men of Rupert’s Land will probably 
have to be baptized in blood, as we Americans were 
at Lexington and Bunker Hill. The British Gov- 
ernment, or the Canadian New Dominion, will make 
a fight for that broad and goodly region. When 
will they make it ? 

Tis winter now. It will be the middle of May 
next before British troops and munitions of war can 
be moved by rail and water from Quebec to Fort 
William on the North side of Lake Superior. That 
is the nearest British harbor to the revolutionary 
Rupertlanders. The growth of a Republic, having 
daily intercourse with the Americans of Minnesota 
and Dakota, will, in five months, have got far on to 
ripeness, In that time the political elements will 


have become consolidated, and the machinery of re- 
sistance, as well as existence, gotten into order and 
smooth running. And the new State will have be- 
come greatly invigorated with an infusion of fighting 
Americans who will rush in crowds up the Red 
river, to take a hand in the struggle and to earn sec- 
tions of the wonderful wheat lands, 

If the British or Canadians won’t wait for the next 
summer, but shall determine to strike this colonial 
rebellion this winter, they must use American terri- 
tory for the movement of troopsand supplies. When 
the St. Lawrence freezes over, the English will be 
driven to apply to us to be permitted to use the 
Grand Trunk road through Maine to transport their 
rsoldiets. Similar climatic necessity would force 
Canadians and British to beg the use of our railroads 
across Michigan, Northern Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. And here we are, arrived at Duty and 
Law. 

Not one soldier, not one cartridge, not one ration, 
must go over American soil to be used for the over- 
throw of the sister Republic of Rupert's Land and 
the North West Territory. Duty to our politics, 
duty to the principle of Self-Government—duty to 
our country’s interests requires this. Our Neutrality 
laws demand it and constrain us. 

Secondly—the instant that the young Republic 
shows the power to stand and go alone, its Inde- 
pendence should be recognized by the United States. 
A measure of the forces of the new State—the num- 
ber of its population, their fighting character, their 
hunter’s habits, the isolation of the territory and its 
security from attack, acquiescence in the revolution 
by the surrender for months of the region declared 
to be independent, to the control of the declarants— 
a measure of the new Republic’s forces, we say, may 
soon be taken, which will justify and require its re- 
cognition by us long before the close of the present 
session of Congress. 





FREEDOM FOR CUBA. 
—~<>—__——- 

That outpost of this continent should be free. By 
their sacrifices, their sufferings, and their efforts, the 
Cubans have demonstrated that they are worthy of 
freedom. They have now for about a year struggled 
manfully for their independence. They have desired a 
position among the nations as an independent power, 
because they have been subject to a tyranny far more 
rapacious, unscrupulous, and cruel than that which 
provoked the revolution in which this Republic was 
born. This alone should command for their revalt 
the sympathy of all who hate oppression and believe 
in the inalienable right of self-government. But, in 
addition to this, they have clearly shown that strength 
of purpose and sufficiency of resource without which 
revolution can scarcely be justified ; for if it be hope- 
less; then war, with all its horrors, is invoked in vain, 
the tyrant is incited to greater severity, and the victim 
rendered less capable of resistance. But in the case of 
Cuba it is far otherwise. The people are united in their 
determination to escape from Spanish dominion. The 
mountains are fortresses that can scarcely be taken. 
Nature is the ally of the patriots. Malarious fevers 
sweep off the foreign soldiers. The slave population, 
declared free by the Cubans, is enthusiastically on their 
side. And that courage which becomes almost divine 
by the consciousness of right, and that the best of the 
world and the God of heaven are in favor of our 
cause, is to no small degree the inspiration of;Cuba. But 
it is to her.material advantages that our Government 
will look in deciding the question of recognition. 
We therefore quote from the report of the Spanish 
General Lerona to the home authorities : 

‘““We are now sending considerable reinforcements to 
Cuba. Should matters continue as they were when DULCE 
left, these troops had better not go. The Cuban revolution 
cannot be mastered with anything like 20,000 men, if the 
Government fluctuates at the mercy of passionate cabals. 
The war would not end unless the Cubans could be exterminated, 
and the civilized world would not consent to the prolongation of a 
brutal struggle, which we could not justify without reason and 
right on our part. We occupy all the principal cities, and 
the enemy all the interior. As they are aware of our superior- 
ity in resources, organization and discipline, their system is 
to hold but very few strategical points, and not to meet us 
decidedly but when success admits no doubt.”’ 

But this is not all. There is other Spanish testimony 
to the almost hoplessness of trying to subdue Cuba 
while the revolution of the Spaniards themselves is 
still unfinished. 

General Tritio of Sagua, the hero of the late whip- 
ping and shooting of slaves, writes :, 

“T hear that General CARBO (second in command to Gene- 
ral Dz Ropas) has suffered a defeat. He will be with us 
shortly. GOYENECHE has been forced to move his troops 
from Espiritu Santo to Moron for healthier quarters; he was 
losing thirty men a day by cholera. Cholera is also with us. 
Planters’ families, and slaves are embarking at Remedios in 
search of safety at Havana. Colonel ForTun proceeds there 
for reinforcements. The newly-arrived troops are giving 
trouble.” 

Count VaLMasEpa writes from Santiago : 

‘* We have been compelled to abandon some points in the 
interior. Jf the troops you send are Republicans they will give 
more work than help.” 

Add to the military strength of Cuba’s situation, her 
decree of emancipation, her noble utterance in favor of 
education, her relationship to us as Americans, and her 
claim on our sympathy for following, even so late, the 
example which we set her about a hundred years ago, 
and what reason is there under heaven for rufusing to 
recognize her as a belligerent? Shall we sell our souls 
for fear.of compromising the Alabama claims? Are 
we afraid of an old tyrannical nation, which, itself in 








the throes of a revolution, is still so Spanish, that, while 
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seeking freedom from a woman by war, it uses vio- 








lence to enforce the submission of Cuba? Moreover, 
the better class of the Spaniards admit that the cruel- 
ties of the Spanish volunteers are a disgrace to the age. 
The fact is that these cowardly desperadoes have 
menaced the regular government of the island, and dic- 
tated its policy again and again. These enormities are 
useless for purposes of subjugation, and we should stop 
them. This means that Cuba should be recognized im- 
mediately, and if that involves a treaty with her, so be 
it. If General Grant, so true ia his instincts, and 
so prompt in his movements, delays or hesitates in this 
matter, he not only sullies his own reputation, but that 
ot tlie Republic of which he has been such a good 
soldier. 
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INCREASE OF NEwsPaPErs.—It was early in this cen- 
tury that Mr. Moons, late of the New York Observer, 
visited Litchfield, in Connecticut, to confer with Ly- 
MAN BEECHER upon the project of establishing in 
America a weekly religious newspaper. This could 
only be done by contributions from the churches. 
After a full conference, the Rev. Mr. BEECHER, not 
only thought that it should be done, but ventured to 
predict that a time would come, in his judgment, 
when a religious weekly newspaper would be self-sup- 
porting! Both of these gentlemen lived to see hun- 
dreds of religious journals scattered all over the 
land without stipendiary aid, and one of them retired 
upon a handsome fortune, which was not a part of the 
revenues which had followed the able management of 
that veteran journal, the New York Observer. 

It is said that books have had their day, and that it 
is now the age of the newspaper. It may be true that 
newspapers and magazines are taking the place of the 
higher works of literature, travel, etc. ; but they will 
never displace standard books. On the contrary, good 
libraries in private familes are becoming more frequent 
than ever, and, at the same time, there is more reading 
of newspapers. Families that once took but a single 
paper now take several. That they take one paper 
already is no more reason for not taking another than 
that because they have one book in the library they 
should not have two or three more. 

The success of a new journal does not, therefore, 
depend upon the dispossession of those already in the 
field. It calculates the great increase of readers, and 
the increased number of papers taken by those who read. 
In no other way can five or ten dollars be so well ex- 
pended for the rational enjoyment of a family as by 
placing on the table 1 variety of journals suitable for 
all ages and tastes in the household. 


a 

Reputation aT StakE.—The United States Senate 
is a body which since the foundation of our Govern- 
ment has been respected and looked up to as the incar- 
nate representative of patriotism, regulated by wisdom ; 
of essential Americanism, tempered by a dignified and 
statesmanlike conservatism. They are losing ground 
in the popular esteem ; whether justly or not, the next 
year or so willshow. But if they wish to strengthen 
the growing impression that they have been to some 
extent unfitted for their peculiar and important part in 
the machinery of our Government, by the brief taste of 
power and patronage which the necessity of restraining 
other elements of the Government during a past few 
years has given them, they are in a fair way to do it. 
It is difficult to say whether it be true that the Senate’s 
refusal to confirm Mr. Hoar as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court was a consequence of his independence in re- 
fusing to administer the appointments of his own sub- 
ordinates in the Attorney-General’s Office according to 
the dictation of Senators—and thus consulting the pub- 
lic good rather than courting Senatorial favor. And it 
might be unjust to believe that the repeal of the Tenure- 
of-Office Act will be opposed by that body because its 
members have learned that patronage is the power of 
place, and they wish to control Grant as they did 
JOHNSON in this regard. 

But these whispers are abroad. It behooves the 
Senators to guard the reputation of the Senate. The 
prompt rejection of such a man as Attorney-General 
Hoar means something. What is that something? 


——_—_—_ 


‘One Way to Do Ir.”—Last week an esteemed 
contributor showed us one way of building up the 
South in such intelligence, prosperity, and peace as it 
had never known when Cotton was King and men and 
women were merchandise. This week we are glad to 
put on record the praiseworthy action of three leading 
Baptist ministers in Georgia—Drs. Branrity, LANDRUM 
and Mrtt—who offer to educate, and to support at 
their own expense, for one month, in the city of Ma- 
con, fifty colored Baptist ministers. When the South- 
ern people take hold of the immense work of education 
in religion and letters, which the result of the war has 
made at once a social and a civil necessity, they will 
be glad to co-operate with their Northern friends; for 
never until the attempt is made to remove the moun- 


How blessed it will be when North and South shall 
work in harmony to undo the evils of slavery, and lay 
the foundations of a free society deep and broad in the 
intelligence and morality of all the people! 





EXxtTorrionaTE Postacr Freignt.—The ocean-going 
steamers are glad to take first class freight to Europe 
for about $10 a ton, but they have hitherto received 
from the ——, for transrorting mail-matter at 
the rate of about $7,000 a ton. It seems that the Gov- 
ernment having reduced the rate of postage from twelve 
to six cents for the benefit of the people, feels itself 
compelled to reduce the rate of compensation to the 
steamships from $7,000 to $2,000 a ton. 

The principal steamship lines, however, that are glad 
to take first-class freight for $10 from private hands, 
think it very mean in the Government not to pay them 

37,000 a ton; and it is understood that they have sev- 
erally and jointly refused to transport the mails. As 
every one of these lines is foreign, their conduct is not 
likely to seem, to Americans, any the less foolish and 
extortionate. 


a 3 2 

Fatse ALaARMs.—Man personal and individual does 
not revel in anticipation of the colic. But man imper- 
sonal and collective, as found in the editorial “ we" or 
in the advertisements of merchants who are “selling 
below cost,” can hardly restrain his ecstacy when finan- 
cial symptoms betoken a panic. Some journals have 
lately taken “evident pleasure 1a discussing the proba- 
bilities of a “great crisis,” and many business “an- 
nouncements ” read like news to be gently broken, yet, 
for some reason, consistent with a cheerful spirit in 
him who imparts it. We venture to assert that a 
“crisis” is not imminent, and to remind our brother 
editors that a violent convulsion of the public’s epigas- 
trium includes a multitude of private sto es. 
It is not to be trifled with. ‘‘ Panic” means distress 
for almost everybody ; it means embarrasment for the 
rich, poverty for the middle class, and worse than pov- 


‘or the poor. It is wicked to play upon the 
hensions of = community, since Bizebe themed tes 
tead to bring disaster. 





tain is the value of every earnest hand appreciated. . 
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FOOTSTEPS THROUGi THE SNOW, 
——<——__ —_— 
BY ELLEN F, MOSEBY. 
——_ 
In the early, carly morning, 
Every wind is hushed and still ; 
But treading through the heavy snow, 
Sound mufiled footsteps, sad and slow, 
And the heart with bodings fill. 








In the early, early morning, 

How strange and weird they sound ! 

Like steps, that mournful tread ° 
Around the graves of early dead, 

On sullen-sounding ground. 


In the early, early morning, 

With these footsteps in the snow, 
Old memories return again, — 

With all their thrills of joy and pain, 
Come softly, treading slow. 


In the early, early morning, 

When the winter sun shines dim, 

Old faces smile, forgiving wrongs, 

Faint snatches rise of long-hushed songs, 
And twilight-breathing hymns ! 


In the early, early morning, 

Comes a sense of shame and sin ; 

Tears scald and burn: the hot cheeks glow, 
And hands clenched fast in anguish, show 
The torture far within ! 


In the early, early morning, 

Our life seems cold and bare. 

Again the heavy burdens fall 

On bruised shoulders : strength is small, 
And comfort seems so rare ! 


But an early morning cometh 

Which shall bring us Peace and Rest, 

When we shail sleep as softly 

As upon a mother’s breast, 
When on the eternal mountains and in immortal skies, 
The sun of Love forever shall all-luminous arise ! 





GRACIE LEWIS; OR, VIRTUE BRINGS 
ITS REWARD. 
—-<»——_—.. 
BY CG. 8. B. 
————— 


Dear readers, old and young—for I hope some pa- 
rents as well as children will read the little story 1 am 
about to tell—let me take you back to Christmas-eve , 
one year ago, to the pleasant‘hhome of NELLIz and Gra- 
ole Lewis, in one of the best streets of our beautiful 
city of Brooklyn. Ccme with me into the warm, well- 
lighted, cozy sitting-room, where you would suppose 
peace as well as plenty must always reign. But listen 
for a moment to those two little girls, engaged, as chil- 
dren of excellent parents and living in fine housessome- 
times are, in angry dispute over some trifing matter ; 
something evidently unimportant to their mother, who, 
sitting in her easy-chair, absorbed in her worsted-work, 
from time to time, in a manner half-indolent, half- 
authoritative, endeavored to quell the disturbance. 
** Children,” she said, roused at last, and with an im- 
patient tapping of the foot, ‘‘children, be quiet. If 
your father comes and finds you behaving thus, I am 
afraid you will regret it to-morrow ! What did he say 
this morning about Santa Claus remembering the best 
children ?” 

It is six o’clock, the hour of papa’s return from bus- 
iness. See, through the folding doors, into the dimly- 
lighted room beyond, the well-spread supper table, re- 
splendent with china, cut glass and silver, awaiting his 
coming. 

**But, mamma, I wish you would just see to Gracie 
—she’s getting to be an awful girl! She’s as selfish 
and stingy as she can be—keeps her own money like 
an old miser, and then ismad with me because I won't 
give her all of my candy and nuts—mamma, see—” 

“She'd better sce to you, and break you of telling 
such wicked stories!” You're always ready enough to 
want my candy when I have any—only yesterday I had 
to give you more than half I had to keep you from tell- 
ing something you promised not to—” 

‘*GRackE, come to me,” said the mother, coming to 
the rescue, as she generally did, of her older but mor- 
ally weaker child. Taking her by her arm, andlooking 
into her flushed and scornful face, with a severely 
searching glance, ‘“‘ Are you really so mean? Whereis 
the money I gave you this morning? Are you keeping 
it and teasing Neti for the things she has bought 
with hers? Are younot ashamed? What have you 
done with your money ?” 

‘“*T'll bet anything, mamma,” Netiiz broke in, “ she’s 
been giving it to those nasty beggars again.” 

‘**Mother,” said Grace, with a flashing eye, ‘‘I am 


not mean. I wish you would’nt believe everything 
Netix says. I did’nt tease her at all; Ionly said she 


would want some of my candy next time I have any, 
and asked her to just let me taste—” 

‘**Gracg, look at me—have you been disobeying me 
again and giving your money to miserable, loafing 
creatures in the streets? Tell me the truth at once ;” 
and there wus a growing impatience of voice and man- 
ner. 

Now, Grace was not a favorite with her mother; she 
was not pretty, like her sister, with fine color, and a 
well-rounded figure. Her hands and feet, too, were 
hot so small and finely moulded ; and, though it seems im- 
probable, a mother’s love and indulgence are sometimes 
in proportion to the physical beauty of the child. Mrs. 
Lewis, however, was a well-meaning woman—a mem- 
ber of a thoroughly alive church. Often had her heart 
been smitten by the pungent sermons of her pastor, and 
adesire for greater holiness awakened within. But 
like Mr. Bezoner’s neglected apple-tree, the grafts of 
her piety had become choked and overrun by a greater 

growth of worldliness. She was fond of fine clothing, 
and very proud of the beauty of her eldest born; and 
suffering these two passions to hold their sway in her 





> 


heart, her sense of justice became obscured and her 
judgment perverted. Thus, when she purchased richer 
and more elegant garments for Netum, while cheap 
ones, or the old and defaced were given to the sister ; 
and when beautiful and costly toys replaced Nenue’s 
missing or used-up ones, while Grace asked in vain 
tor another doll or a new. book, Mrs. Lewis was ac- 
customed to quiet her own conscience and answer the 
questioning looks of friends by saying—not that NEL- 
LIE was more obedient or sweeter-tempered, or in any- 
wise more deserving, for she knew her favorite was 
none of these—but, ‘‘ NELLIE was older, and of course 
should have the preference ;” or, ‘‘ NELLIE has a much 
greater appreciation of fine things;” or, ‘‘The other is 
not quite so pretty and expensive, it-is true, but it is 
good enough for Grace, as she is not at all eareful of 
her things!” Or, when the question of privilege came 
up, ‘ NeELi1eE would enjoy it so much, and make her- 
self and others so uncomfortable if she couldn't go. I 
suppose I must consent, but nothing need be said to 
GRACE about it.” 

But Grace understood matters far better than her 
mother or any one supposed. She knew that, what- 
ever their individual tastes might be, her own ideas of 
right and wrong were more correct than her sister's ; 
that she had nobler impulses; that her iove for her pa- 
rents and friends was deeper and more unselfish; that 
NELLIE was daily guilty of little meannesses to which 
she would never, never stoop. And here I am obliged 
to confess that my favorite had also some very serious 
faults, of which she was not at all aware. GRACIE was 
by nature quite fearless; and we have seen something 
of her injudicious maternal training. Thus when she 
came to see her mother’s favoritism and injustice, she 
grew obstinate and openly rebellious. She took no 
pains to conceal her scorn of Netxiz’s weakness and 
timidity, of her ignorance and excessive vanity. Un- 
fortunately, Gracte’s father was much of the time from 
home, and not so observant of the dispositions and 
habits of his children as he should have been. There 
was no one, then, to tell her kindly, how very wrong 
and unlovely it was to frown, and pout, and call names; 
or how disagreeable a little girl appears when she takes 
up the weapons of taunting and contradiction in defense 
of her rights. She had been taught to say her prayers, 
and accustomed to go to Sunday-school, but I fear she 
had listened to more about feathers and ribbons and 
jewelry from her little mates there than to anything 
that could help her to bear with NELix’s defects. She 
had been told that our Saviour treated no one, not even 
His enemies, with rudeness and despite, but had not 
been taught to apply His blessed example to her own 
life. And so she grew more and more tenacious of her 
own rights and opinions, and_ more contemptuous of 
her sister's shortcoming, and thus called down upon 
herself many condemnations and punishments. 

Mrs. Lewis repeated the command—‘‘ Tell me the 
truth at once—what have you done with your money ?” 
putting her hand Into her little girl’s pocket and empty- 
ing its contents on the table at the same time. Then 
came the usual threat, ‘‘I shall tell your father, miss!” 
while Gractr’s face grew crimson with anger at being 
misjudged so, and her manner became sullen and de- 


fiant. 
Now, Gractr’s mother was one of those ladies who 


think that paying one’s pew-rent, contributing regularly 
to stated church charities, and giving old clothesto mis- 
sionary and industrial schools, ane other recognized be- 
nevolent enterprises, with occasionally pies and cakes 
and fancy articles for fairs, are about the sum total of 
Christian duty. Besidesliving in a fine house, with her 
friends, in comfort if not affluence, around her, how 
should she know anything of want and misery? She 
had been taught to look upon poverty as crime; is it a 
wonder, then, that she shrank from all intercourse with 
those who ask for help as from contamination itself and 
had forbidden the same to her children ? 

‘¢*What will you tell father ?” said the cheery voice 
of Mr. Lewis, who, coming in at that moment, had 
overheard his wife’s last words, while laying aside his 
winter wrappings inthe hall. Ata glance, however, 
he comprehended the siuation. Hushing the rising 
voices of his family, he listened, without comment, to 
the story of Gractz’s delinquencies from her mother. 
Then drawing his youngest daughter to his knee and 
laying his cool hand upon her burning cheeks, smooth- 
ing her soft hair gently, till the naughty spirit seemed 
quelled within her, till the floodgates were opened and 
great glittering tears fell like rain on the hands that 
held her, he said, in tones that were very kind but 
firm, when she had wept herself calm, ‘‘ Now, my 
little daughter, tell us all about it.” 

** Papa,” said Gracrg, in a subdued voice, “I am 
not mean—I don’t give my money to beggars; no one 
asked me. , I didn’t mean to deceive mamma. I meant 
to tell you and,her to-night what I had done, but—” 
here the tears fell again. 

‘* Never mind—let us hear it now.” 

‘** Papa, I saw to-night a little girl crying with cold 
and hunger ia the street! WhenIasked her why she 
didn’t run home and get warm and some supper, she 
said her mother was sick, and hungry too—that they 
had no fire and nothing in the house to eat, nor any 
money to buy coal and supper with! Then I thought 
of the money mamma gave me this morning. I had 
saved it all day, trying to think of something nice for a 
present for you and her—and I remembered our teacher 
said last Sunday it was more noble to give’ to the poor 
than to spend money for our own pleasure or for others’, 
and so I put my hand into my pocket for the money 
(for I thought I would rather she should have it than to 
have a whole store full of candy myself, or even to 
spend it for you), but just then I remembered hearing 
mamma tell a lady she would never give money without 
first going to see the persons who needed help, So I 
gave a cake aunt Neti had just given me. O 
papa, it would have made you cry almost to see how she 





caught at it, and how her eyes looked, just as she 


couldn’t wait till I could give it to her; then when I 
thought she was going to swallow it whole, sbe put it 
away under her little shaw] and said she would keep it 
for her mother! Iknew then she must be a good little 
girl, and I asked her where she lived. Only think, 
papa, it was just a little way from here—round to one 
of those poor houses in R—— street, and it wasnot dark, 
so I went home with her.” 

Mrs. Lewis and Ne.ur uttered exclamations of dis- 
may. Grace looked up wonderingly at her mother’s 
white, scared face ; but when she saw her father’s look 
of grave displeasure, and felt herself put away from his 
arms, she began to fear she had done something very 
wrong indeed, and then her tears fell faster than ever. 
There was silence for some moments, during which I 
am sure Mr. Lewis was thinking of many horrible out- 
rages that have befallen confiding little girls—of parents 
whose griefs were more overwhelming than death alone 
has ever brought to the household. And then I know 
his heart swelled with thankfulness to God for the safe- 
ty of his brave little gir], as he drew her to his breastin 
a close, close embrace ; and his voice was husky with 
emotion and his words nearly inaudible, while he spoke 
to her of the danger of such a heedless experiment as 
hers, 

‘* But you see, papa, nothing happened to me—they 
are as nice people as we are, only so very, very poor!” 

‘¢ But what if they had not been nice; what if that 
child had been sent out to decoy some innocent little 
girl, like my Gractz, who, headstrong like her, and too 
wise to consult her mother before taking such a step, is 
drawn away into some vile den from which there is no 
escape, and father and mother and sister and pleasant 
home as completely cut off from her as if she were in 
her grave ?” 

Gracie felt the rebuke and hung her head in silence. 
She had not thought it unsafe, nor very wrong, to ac- 
company a nice, clean little girl, so very little way from 
home, especially one who thought of her mother’s 
wants before her own—and she didn’t think it wrong to 
spend her own money if she found any one really cold 
and hungry! Then her father kindly, but in strong 
words, painted the grief that might have come to them 
all that night, if in her impulsive haste to do good she 
had come to harm and their happy family quartet 
been bereft of one of its members; and he warned her, 
as every parent ought, I think, upon penalty of his 
greatest displeasure, never to repeat the act—never to 
be induced to take one step out of her known way at 
the solicitation of any strange man, woman, or child, 
upon any plea of want or for any coveted bribe, with- 
out first taking counsel of her parents. 

And so, after much more wholesome admonition, 
and Grace had promised strict compliance with his 
wishes, she was permitted to resume her story. 

‘* Well, papa, the little girl told me, as we ran down 
the street towards her home, that her name was Mamy 
Oriver—that she had a little brother named WIL.Ik, 
six years old, and another brother, older, in heaven— 
that they had enough to eat when her mother was able 
to work, but she had been sick ever so many days, and 
last night she was too lame to go to bed, and so sat in 
her chair all night, without any fire or light. O papa, 
just think of my mother having to do that, and sick, 
too! Why, I would have run out into the streets and 
beggedof every one. I’d made some one give me 
money, I know; but Mamy said she had never done that 
—she didn’t dareto! She said she had been trying for a 
long time to find a few shavings or sticks to make a fire 
to warm her poor mother and Wirtz. Papa, they live 
ina little room, not near so big as this—but everything 
looked just as neat as neat can be. Mrs. OLivER, who 
is a lady I am sure, if she does work, sat leaning back 
in her chair, looking so white and strange I thought she 
must be dead; and then I wanted torun home, but 
Mamy said she was only asleep. Then she kissed her 
mother and waked her up, telling her I had come to 
help them. When she put out her poor thin hand and 
took mine, and spoke, oh, so soft and sweet! I knew 
she was a nice lady, and I said Mamy and I would get 
her something at the store; bnt I was in such a hurry 
I didn't think to ask her what she would like. Then 
Mamy and I took a basket, and a bottle for some oil— 
she said they had alamp and she could fill it—-and came 
back to Mr. Smirn’s store as quick as ever we could; 
and I went up to Mr. Smrrm—he knows me, papa—and 
said I wanted a few things for a poor sick laly who had 
no money and no one to help her, and wished he would 
tell me what would be best for her, and showed him 
my money—I had fifty cents, you know. Then he 
looked at meso queerly—well, just as you are now, 
papa—and leaving the gentlemen he was talking with, 
said he would attend to me at once. 

** He had no oil, and so Mamy went over the way for 
it; which was eight cents. I asked for two bundles of 
kindlings, which was five centsmore. Mr. Smiru said 
coal was fifteen cents a scuttle, but I might have one 
for ten, and he would send it round. You see I could'nt 
think of anything else till I was sure of their having 
light and fire to-night. Mr. Smiru asked me what I 
would have next. I have heard cook say, ever so many 
times, there was nothing a poor, hard-working woman 
wanted so much as tea and sugar, so I said I would take 
ten cents worth of each—and, mother, I am sure he 
gave me more than he ought, I mean more thanif I had 
bought it for you! Then I wanted a loaf of breadand 
hadn’t money enough, and Mr. Sairu said I might have 
a morning loaf for five cents. He said, too, oat-meal 
was good for sick folks, and then I could have cried be- 
cause I had but two cents left, and I wanted a bunch 
of matches for those ; but then I remembered a bright 
five cent piece you gave me, papa, long ago, because so 
very bright—and he gave me a paper of meal for that.” 

Here Netw interrupted to say she thought Mr. 
Smirn real mean that he didn’t give Gracie’s money 
back to her. 

“Then we started for Mamy’s house, feeling very 





| Tich and happy, too, till I happened to think of home, 
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—, 
and the nice supper we are to have to-night—the oys, 
and cake and doughnuts, and all that, and then of PR 
splendid dinner to-morrow of chickens and turkey aay 
mince pies and fruit—and I thought my heart woy 
burst for thinking of their poor supper of stale bre 
without butter or’ meat; I thought I should choke y, 
morrow, eating the good things and thinking of }}, 
Oxrver and Mamy and Witt1z—-and, O mamma, if ye 
would please let me, I should like very much to ty 
my dinner to them! 

‘“*T asked Mamy, as we looked into some of the gly, 
windows, what she thought Santa Claus would brn 
her to-morrow, but she said her mother told her j 
never came to such very poor people, and she must y 
expect it. Papa, I did wish I had a little more mone 
just to buy her a doll and W111 something to ply 
with—he had nothing, poor thing, but some bits of ¢ 
broken crockery and glass! I wished, too, I had by, 
all the candy I have eaten for a month to give then: 

“And then,” said her father, ‘“‘what did you j 
next? You waited, I suppose, to hear Mary and)» 
mother call down blessings on your head—to hear yoy 
self called the ‘kindest little girl in the world, ‘ 
angel of mercy ?’” etc., ete. 

**No, papa, I just helped Mamy up stairs with tj 
basket, and then ran home as fast as I could.” 


«Tc taunt your sister with having spent your mon: 
more wisely than herself? And this was why » 
daughter Grace was looking so unlike herself whe! 
came in, so scornful, so unholy!” But Graoz said» 
never thought of telling about the money till he ask: 
her. She knew she was angry with her sister for qi 
ing her mean and stingy, and her mother, well, }: 
didn’t like her believing Nett1z—she didn’t think it yy 
right! Then her father strove to show her the wor 
than weakness, the actual wickedness, of giving way; 
such hasty, bad tempers ; how they, the bad seed soy 
by the Evil One, grew in the heart of the child, if » 
repressed, choking out the good seed of our Fathe; 
planting, till in the end they lead to those deadly ni 
chiefs which ungovernable anger is sure to bring. Ar 
I think of some parents, as well as many children, yi 
might become wiser and better had they heard him ty 

Then when Gracie saw how wrong it all was 
had expressed her contrition, promising earnestly th 
she would try to do better, Mr. Lewis, who is not @ 
that fears to praise a meritorious act, because si 
wrongdoing is mixed up with it, said he was very s& 
his little daughter had such a tender heart, and i 
shown herself so wise in the spending of her mone- 
far more judicious, he thought, than himself and mx 
adults would have been. He said, too, he could not 
member ever having been so generously thoughtful: 
all his life! Now, what little girl of ten, who estem 
her father as the type of all honor and goodness, coil 
wish for greater praise ? 

Mr. Lewis sat a moment in grave reflection ; tla 
kissing Gracm very tenderly, he drew Neue to} 
other knee, 

** Now, Gractz,” said he, ‘*how much money? 
you suppose you have eaten up, during the presi 
month, in candy, nuts, etc. ?” 

GraciE laughed, and said nearly three dollars, ® 
supposed. 

‘And you as much more, Netim?” Necur 
mitted having had as much as Graor, but said nothit 
of many extra sums secretly given by her mother. & 
didn’t think seventy-five cents a week very muci! 
spend, anyhow—she knew girls who had all the mo 
they wanted—as much as two or three dollars a wee 

‘“‘The more shame to their parents, then,” saidl 
father. ‘‘Graciz, you wished a moment since ji 
had again the money spent for your pleasure of 
last month—now I am going to tell you of sometlit 
far better than idle wishing for that which canno) 








recalled. I will advance you three dollars to speni!ff 


you choose for Mary and her brother, provided 1 
give me your word that for the month of January \" 
will forego buying and eating all candy, apples, orang 
nuts, and raisins, and the purchase of all toys, ribbo 
and upnecessary things.” 

Grace clasped the arm that held her to her lit 


heart, joyfully pledging herself to all he requir 


thanking him, she said, a thousand times for the pr 
lege. 

** But will Nevuir, also?” 

‘*No,” she didn’t think she should quite like to 
that—perhaps she might have some toy, to-morrow, ® 
wouldn’t care much for; or, well, she didnt know th 
children, and, besides, she was used to sweet things ® 
couldn’t do withott them,” an argument her mother} 
sometimes used in defence of her favorite. 

“Very well; then, Graorg, as soon as tea is over 
will go out and buy the things. But stay—NE ug, " 
spoke of sparing some toy to-morrow for these“ 
dril; suppose, now, you give whatever Santa (! 
brings you, and we spend Gractr’s money for a Chi 
mas dinner for them ?” 

Grace said that was a capital idea—if Nevur’ 
willing—looking doubtfully toward her sister. 
NELUE said “ not she indeed—why, her father mus 
crazy to think of such a thing—when she expe 
a beautiful set of jewels, and ever so many ™ 
things rig 

“Then they may have mine if he brings me# 
thing; and we will buy the dinner all the same, W’ 
we, papa? O dear, how shall I ever wait till mom 
to see them so happy!” 

And how shall I record the full measure of he! 
light, as, accompanied by her father, and guided by’ 
advice, she went from place to place, that evel) 
buying here a fine pair of chickens, there the ¢ 
berries, the celery, the vegetables, the bread, até 
the little component partsof a nice dinner. ! 
mother told her, before going out, that as she was* 
@ very wise little girl, and had preached such an &" 
lent sermon for her benefit, she would give a mince! 
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i] of raisins, for their dessert, and Netute should give 


e oranges and apples. F 
Not much sleep did GRaotE Lewis get that night. 


‘ Imost a3 soon as it was light, she was down in the 
ul, sehen, watching Katy, the cook, at her work—help- 
to» » her whenever she could ; for was not Kary to cook 
Is, * extra dinner that day, ‘‘ all for her blessed little Miss 
ou nace, for whom she would do almost anything,” as 
ke ,e declared over and over again that morning ? 
According to previous arrangement, the stockings 
op ere not to be inspected till the family met at the 
inp eakfast table. How slowly the minutes wore away 
le om half-past six till eight o’clock, and how, when the 
“t Iver chimes rang out the hour at last, and papa and 
ey, amma were heard descending the stairs, a certain little 
by | long-ago dressed and brushed, and now radiant 
old ith expectation, danced into the room, let all to 
ack ‘om Christmas morning is a promise of good things 
1!" , come imagine. Imagine, too, the perfect delight of 
d ncie on finding everything her heart desired for the 
ne or little Ouivers—there was beautiful doll in pink 
ur rlatan, with white shoes and real blond hair for 
a Kyuy; a nice scarf, too, with a pair of soft, warm 
’ oves to match, which Gracie said were just the thing 
the or Mawry to wear to Sunday-school—a spinning top, a 


‘bber ball, and a play-house for Wituik, with large 
sicht-hued cornicupias and picture-books for each. 

“ 0, I think dear old Santa tie wisest old fellow in 
.. world to know so well what I wanted for Mamy 
nd Witte! What eit they say, and what shall I do 













: hen they see them ? Papa, you must do the talking— 
mly—you mustn't say they were to have been mine, 
- smember, or they will feel bad for me, and that would 
” oil half the pleasure, you know.” 
” Papa kissed her, and said his pride and pleasure in 
me is little daughter were so great, no effort of his should 
yt » wanting to make her enjoyment perfect for that day 
- { least. 

we Sitting down to breakfast, GraciE noticed for the 
ae rst time, encircling her own plate, a wreath of ever- 
ef reen, of delicate construction, bearing these words, in 
1s gutiful letters formed of white everlastings—‘‘ Virtue 
yg brings its reward!” Instinct whispered of some rela- 
” on it bore to the events of last evening ; but of what 
i. ature the reward would prove to be, or when it would 
te ppear, she had not the least conception. She studied 
re , however, with womanly interest, but without a 

uestion or a word. 
4 We pass over the morning—with NE. .ir’s bitter dis- 
® ppointment, her unconcealed vexation over the non- 
z ming of her coveted jewels—‘‘she had built upon 
. : e sand and great was the fall thereof !"__with merely 
uli hint of the merited rebuke and discomfiture her selfish- 
all ess and ill-humor met, at least, from her mother; till 
al e come to the setting-forth of Mr. Lewis and his 
aughter for the scene of their philanthropy. No ser- 
nuts were entailed to carry the smoking dinner ; but in 
tha apacious baskets, from whence peeped snowy napkins, 
0 hi ‘lling of delicate viands within, was it borne by the 
ands of the master and our little heroine. 
ya It was a proud moment indeed for Grace, who, with 
eset bright glow upon her cheek, and a deeper one in her 
eart, placed her donations one by one upon the table, 
, SH BB -fore the astonished eyes of the Oxiver family. Words 
il to portray the gratitude of the mother and the 
7 a xtravagant joy of the children. Gractz’s promised 
‘hing ward had already begun to blossom ! 

She Mr. Lewis found Mrs. Oxtver, as Gracte said, a lady 
cho manner and speech. She had been laid by, a week 
~ more, from illness produced by hard work, exposure, 
ck: hl want of proper nourishment. In consequence of 
dt HPhich, her finances, always low, merely enough for ab- 
2 you lute wants, were exhausted. She was more comforta- 
f tit Be than che had been for some days, thanks to his dear 
thins le girl, and to the Merciful Father, who saved her 
ot BR Id and starving children through her generous efforts. 
nds MMe then kindly inquired into their needs. Finding Mr. 
| yu lrn’s scuttle of coal like the “ widow’s oil,” not yet 
fe hausted, and giving her money for medicine and 


ee hmediate wants, he said ‘‘he could not afford to let 
bons 8 child set him such an example in vain ; he would 
that she suffered for noting till she was able to re- 
me her work,” 
Let pone of my youthful readers be sorely disap- 
pinted that Mr. Lewis did not remove the Oxtver fami- 
to elegantly furnished apartments—that he did not 
ad them with such benefits as would cause their lives 
flow on without personal effort—such things, my 
ars, happen only in stories. That he kept his word, 
‘now ; that Mrs. Oxiver has fully recovered, and her 
ildren are no longer cold and hungry I also know. 
buld any improbable finale of sudden and untold riches 
ertaking them at this crisis of their lives, through the 
wR or recognion of some “long-lost brother or 
cle,” afford greater satisfaction ? 
Let no one suppose that during the days between 
tisthas and New-Year’s, Gracie neverfor a moment 
4 etted her generosity to Mamy and Witute ; neither 
‘t surprise any overmuch, for she is but human, 
cr all, if she sometimes found the possession of her 
cath barren and unsatisfying! For a whole week, 
Wever, she bore the questionings and astonishment 
her little friends with heroic fortitude, not once 
king the truth that Santa Claus left her nothing! 
€ went daily to see her protegées, always taking them 
ne comfort; now a half-worn garment, now a new 
. from her mother, till all were warmly clad. How 
ts perfected when, the following Sunday, she 
“ e amy by the hand, and presented her, with 
‘ Particulars of her history as modesty permitted, 
“es loving, 8ympathizing Sunday-school teacher! 
wh €ar’s came—such a morning !—rain and snow 
Steet, such as only the bravest could encounter. 
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nd “ mo oo disappointment of many as they looked 
streets that morning. - Li i 
550 |S had ached g- Little girls, whose 






sk through the long, long night for curl- 
* and crimping-pins, and whose hearts ached 








“now that all those new, bright-hued dresses were 


made in vain ; mammas, whosetables, adorned with rare 
fruits and elegantly ornamented cake, uncut and re- 
iced from year to year (a secret only known to the 
baker), were not to be looked at that day ; little boys, 
dear, manly fellows, whose fond anticipations of lemon- 
ade and cake were not to be realized ; papas, who think 
it a pleasant custom, once in a twelvemonth, to drop 
in upon their lady friends, and say a few unmeaning 
phrases, take a few oysters, ‘a cup of coffee, and, if they 
have the bad taste to offer it, why, a glass of wine. 
“No great harm, surely, once a year, you know!” 
Dark and unpromising as the day was to others, and 
especially to Netz, whose pretty self stood such small 
chance of exhibition, it was perfectly radiant to 
Gracik, who, going down to breakfast with her parents 
as usual, found such beautiful unexpected treasures 
awaiting her. There was a dark morocco case, with 
her name in gilt letters on it, and beside it a slip of 
paper bearing the words, in mamma's own hand, “‘ For 
the dear girl whois more thoughtful for others than 
for herself!” Touching a spring, the lid flew up, re- 
vealing its purple velvet cushion, and the most perfect 
little set of gold and coral ornaments that Graotz’s 
eyes had ever beheld. Then there was another case, 
whose dainty interior held even more precious things— 
a chain, with its bright golden links delicate enough for 
fairy workmanship, attached toa beautiful enameled 
locket, holding the dear happy faces of her father and 
mother! Then again Gracie beheld, though asin a 
vision, for a veil of mists for a moment shut from her 
the outer world, the words whose mystic meaning was 
now made plain, this time in the bold, well-known 
characters of her father, ‘‘ Virtue brings its reward.” 

And here I drop the curtain; whether Graciz laughed 
or cried, or both together, or whether there was seen a 
suspicious moisture in the eyes of papa and mamma, let 
every one imagine for himself. Let thereader imagine 
too—I shall tell no tales—whether an arrangement had 
been made between Mrs. Lewis and old Santa Claus 
through which the jewels titended for Neliie’s Christ- 
mas had been reserved for Gracie’s New-Year's. If any 
little girl, preferring to be like Grace the good rather 
than NE wt£ the beautiful, I mean if a spirit of emula- 
tion shall be awakened in avy young mind to act like 
the former, during the holidays, I shall not have written 
in vain. 

In conclusign, while we remember reverently Him 
who planted the germ of Gracie Lewis's benefaction, 
whose ineffable tenderness and pity put it into the 
heart of alittle child to ‘‘ visit the sick and feed the 
hungry,” and from whom the blessed assurance comes, 
‘“‘In as much as ye did it unto these, ye did it unto 
me”—let %is also consider some of the indirect influ- 
ences that worked together for good in our story, and 
which none who admire our heroine should overlook. 
There are many Mr. Smirus in the world —silent, 
lowly workers—of whom socicty knows nothing, but 
to whom I doubt not it will one day be said, ‘‘Come up 
higher!” There are Sunday-school teachers, tired, dis- 
couraged, ready to give up; let such take heart, for in 
such an hour as they think not the key-note may be 
touched and their life-work crowned! 





Scientific & Sanitary. 








—Tue Great Arok, according to Prof. Orron in 
Naturalist, has not been seen since 1844, It used to be 
abundant on the sea-coasts of New England, but the species 
is now, as far as known, extinct. It belonged to the Peu- 
guin family, and fed on fishes. Only three specimens re- 
mainin the museums of this country. No causes can be 
given for its disappearance. 

—Tuer Snett-Mounps in West Florida cover many 
acres of ground, insome instances. They were raised to 
successive heights by a people who thus, probably, sought 
to secure themselvesagainst the seaand inundation. Among 
other remains of human tools, Dr. Smapson, who has studied 
these mounds with care, speaks of some curious augurs, 
They are over a foot in length, and made by grinding off the 
whorls of large spiral shells, and planing down one side of 
the handle or axis. 

—An Exptosion at Titusville, Pa., the other day, 
disposed of 1,500 pounds of powder, and from 3,000 to 4,000 
of nitro-glycerine, all in a flash, with much devastation of 
buildings. ‘he most noticeable thing, however, was the se- 
curity of some 2,000 pounds of nitro-glycerine, which was 
tossed unceremoniously from its storage, and was in the 
very midst of things, and yet exploded not. It had been 
packed in accordance with the recent Act of Congress, being 
put in cans, and these again in wooden boxes, surrounded 
with plaster of Paris. It is not often that Congressional 
legislation has its wisdom so emphatically justified as in this 


case - ; 

“Oy INWRED Pounps of manganate of soda will 
furnish 23} cub rds of oxygen every hour. The material 
is placed in a retort, and superheated steam passed over it. 
In five minutes all the oxygen is extracted from this quan- 
tity of the salt.. Then hot air passed over it again for five 
minutes more restores an equal amount of oxygen. By thus 
alternating steam and hot air, making six extracts and six 
reoxidations in an hour, the 2} cubic yards of oxygen are 
obtained. It contains, however, about 15 per cent. of nitro- 
gen, unless care be taken to reject what first comes off— 
when the adulteration may be reduced to 2} per cent. In 
this way one ton of the manganate of soda can be made to 
produce 36,000 cubic yards of oxygen in a year, without any 
renewal of the salt. 


—Mereorio Snowers have long baffled the studies of 
astronomers. It is claimed now that they aro satisfactorily 
explained by Prof. ADAMS. This distinguished astronomer, 
after most elaborate calculations, has determined for mete- 
oric bodies an orbit which reaches beyond Uranus, and 
around which they travel in a cycle of thirty-three years. 
This orbit is elliptical, like that of a comet; and while one 
diameter carries it to the outer limits of the planetary sys- 
tem, the other diameter is so much shorter as to bring the 
meteor track across the earth’s orbit at certain points and 
times. The meteors occupy a belt, and as the earth enters 
this more or less deeply, there are greater or less displays of 
shooting-stars, The demonstration of Prof, ADAMS seems 





to be received by astronomers as satisfactory, and others 
can hardly have the daring to express opinion on such in- 
tricate matters; but, as near as we can comprehend the the- 
ory, there are still some phenomen& of the meteoric showers 
which are not explained by the theory, and it may yet have 
to be revised. But it is as grand as anything that has yet 
been suggested, disclosing, to our minds, the presence of an 
enormous band of matter, in infinite subdivision, traveling 
around the sun through an imntense orbit, and at a fearful 
rate of speed; which only makes itself manifest to us by 
coming into colision with our atmosphere at successive in- 
tervals. shy 


—Tne Oserisk of Luxor, which stands in La Place 
Concorde, Paris, has become blanched and full of small 
cragks during the forty years it has spent in France, while 
forty centuries in Egypt had not perceptibly altered it. Cli- 
mate affects the very hardest of building stone, as well as 
organie creatures. Dampness promotes the growth of 
plants which we look upon as insignificant; such as mosses, 
lichens, and fungi. So far from being insignificant, these 
lower orders of the vegetable kingdom have the function of 
applying themselves directly to the rocks to crumble them 
down into soil. Lichens, for example, seerete oxalic acid, 
aud thus corrode the rocks over which they spread them- 
selves. There is a microscopically minute fungus, which, 
in most places, flourishes in granite, and gradually promotes 
its disintegration. Weare quite familiar in our own cli- 
mate with the appearance of green or gray coatings over 
buildings or tombstones, as a result of weathering; this is a 
sign of decay, slow but sure. Much building-stone that 
we use would prove very poor economy if we were not a 
people who believe in tearing down buildings every few 
years to build greater. Still it is a grave pity to rear 
churches, especially, of marble or poor sand-stone, which 
in our climate must soon suffer. Particularly absurd is it 
to let masons set up sand-stone on its edge, so that it will 
be sure to be flaking off in a very few years, as in several 
of our finest churches; Dr. TyNne’s church, for example, 
otherwise one of the finest, externally, in the city. 

—Cuairs, as generally made, are a disgrace to our 
civilization. Common sense, if not a knowledge of anat- 
omy, should have long since suggested wiser patterns, for 
the sake of both comfort and health. Yet, while in almost 
every thing else we have innumerable forms furnished and 
pressed upon our attention, in chairs it seems impossible to 
escape the traditional elements of badness which reappear 
under every variety of materials, carvings and adornments. 
The chair you are now sitting in has a back possibly straight, 
more likely convex at the height of the shoulders and con- 
cave at the small of the back. Sitting up as stiff as a poker, 
you may escape its inconveniences, but more likely you have 
settled down to your fate in it, till your shoulders are 
pressed forward, and you are doubled over into a position 
neither anatomically elegant nor healthful. These curves 
should be exactly reversed. The small of the back needs 
support, as you will find by filling the concavity of the chair 
back with a cushion; and the shoulders do not need pushing 
forward as chair-builders seem to suppose. This matter is of 
considerable consequence to those who have to sit a great 
deal, and such a man will find it as much for his interest to 
take pains to have a good chair, as a good pen, or a good 
watch. 


—Foop should undoubtedly be taken with regularity 
to insure health. In this respect farmers and laboring men 
have the advantage of mary others. They can readily sus- 
pend work at stated intervals, and are obliged, indeed, to be 
methodical in this regard. Business and professional men, 
onthe other hand, are unger great temptation to break the 
law, and will habitually do so, unless they are resolute. 
Worse than the irregularity, and often attending it, is hur- 
ried eating while the mind is intensely occupied, or just be- 
fore some great intellectual strain. Ministers who eat a hearty 
dinner just before going into the pulpit wrong themselves; 
not in eating heartily, but in doing so before rather than 
after the service. In this way they get sore-throats, which 
are connected with indigestion oftener than with trouble in 
the lungs. A man who is accustomed to step from the 
whirl and perplexities of the counting-room, without refer- 
ence to the time of day, into a restaurant to swallow in 
haste an ill-cooked dinner, and then rush back to plunge 
into the whirl again, may stand the process for some years; 
but misery awaits him in after years, the sure penalty— 
unless, indeed, in mercy, his days be cut short. 

—OxyaGEN is one of the best stimulants known, and 
the safest as administered by a kind Providence. Very deli- 
cate invalids may sometimes find certain climates too stimu- 
lating; but, other than that, no one is ever injured by taking 
toomuch fresh air, When one feels languid and even weak, 
a* walk out doors, quickening the breathing and giving the 
benefit of pure air, will restore ‘the strength more quickly 
than brandy. Clergymen may take advantage of this fact 
if called to pulpit effort while feeling weak. A few deep in- 
spirations, taken deliberately before commencing the ser- 
mon, will infuse a fresh life into them. In fact, they should 
cultivate the habit of fully inflating the lungs, and freeing 
them from bad air, before preaching and during preaching. 
It will both strengthen and improve the oratory. 


—NEAR-sIGHTED people who are much engaged in 
writing or reading had better have the paper raised to meet 
their eyes rather than bend down to the paper; this, not 
only for the fuller expansion of the lungs, but because in 
an erect position of the head the bloodvessels have their 
freest action. To interfere with these is to deprive the brain 
of its full nutrition through the flow of blood, oftentimes 
when it is most needed, and to throw the blood back upon 
the heart. ‘ 





Agricultural. 





—A Pumpxin Vine in Chester county grew last sea- 
son to the length of 341 feet, and bore five pumpkins, weigh- 
ing respectively 77, 59, 55, 46, and 36 pounds. 

—Warts on horses or cattle can be cured by making 
a paste with water and blue vitriol, and applying it once or 
twice to the warts, taking great care not to get the mixture 
on the parts adjacent. 


—To Curr a Bavixy Horss, take him from the car- 
riage and whirl him rapidly round till he is giddy. It 
requires two men to accomplish this, one at the horse’s tail. 
Don’t let the horse step out, but hold him to the smallest 
possible circle. One dose will often cure him; two doses are 
final with the worst horse that ever refused to stir. 

Pork Barrels Again. 

Our exchanges give us two or more ways of cleaning 
pork barrels: A pint of the permanganate of potassa turned 
into acider, beer, or pork barrel, and rinsed about a few 











minutes will entirely decompose all fungoid growths and 
fermenting matter, and render the cask as sweet as those 
that are new; or put into the empty barrel an armful of 
straw, hay, or some shavings, and set fire. Let it burn out 
undisturbed, and the barrel will be pure and sweet after- 
wards. I have tried it repeatedly. 


Fattening Poultry. 


An English authority gives the following rules for 
fating poultry, which it says are observed by many of the 
best breeders: ‘Keep corn in their feed boxes all the time 
and also give them corn meal dough, well cooked, once a 
day. For drink give them fresh skimmed milk, with a 
sprinkling of charcoal well pulverized in it. Fed in this way, 
they will fatten nicely in from 10 to 12 days. If kept beyond 
that time, it is customary to furnish them with gravel to 
prevent them from falling away. Ono extensive English 
fowl-breeder states that he has tried this method for years, 
and has never known it to fail. In this method, as in all 
others, it is of course necessary that the fowls should occupy 
coops protected from the cold, which should meanwhile be 
kept clean and dry.” 


Sheepskin Mats. 


Make strong soap-suds, using hot water, put in the 
skins and let them stand till cold; then wash them in cold 
water tili all the soapisout. Next dissolve half a pound 
each. of salt and alum ina little hot water, and put into a tub 
of cold water suflicient to cover the skins, and let them soak 
twelve hours; then hang over a pole to drain. When well 
drained, stretch carefully on a board to dry. Stretch several 
times while drying. Before they get entirely dry, sprinkle 
on the flesh side one ounce each of pulverized alum and salt- 
petre, rubbing it in well; then lay the flesh sides together 
and hang in the shade for two or three days, turning them 
over every day till perfectly dry. Finish by scraping the 
flesh side with a blunt knife to remove any remaining scraps 
of flesh, and then rub the flesh side with pumice, or rotten- 
stone, and the hands. 

Very beautiful mittens can be made of lambskins tanned 
as above.— Western Rural. 


The English Shepherd. 


There is not one farm in England of any size but has 
a shepherd; he is a set part of the establishment. The shep- 
herd and his dog are as certain te be met with as the carter 
and his plough-boys; and if the former were dismissed and 
the flock sold sold off any arable farm there would soon be 
-no occasion for the services of the. carter and his teams. It 
is the flock which keeps up the fertility of the soil, as on 
arable farms the fat sheep are sold in the spring or early 
part of the summer, generally in spring—the animals are 
most numerous in the winter—and it is the eating of the 
root-crops on the land which stimulates and enriches all the 
light soils in the kingdom. Any farmer who should attempt 
to farm ploughed land without the shepherd and the flock, 
would be certain to bring his land into an impoverished 
state. It behooves smart inventive men in America to set 
about making sheep-pens which would give shade in sum- 
mer and shelter in winter, devising means to follow the 
renovating system of sheep husbandry as conducted in 
Great Britain.—G. G., in Country Gentleman. 


A Cheap Roof. 


D. B.'Meap, in the Country Gentleman, says: 
“Eighteen years ago I made a flat roof over the central por- 
tiun of my dwelling, in the following manner: I first laid 
jointed flooring boards upon the joists, and covered this sur- 
face with roofing paper; then poured upon a section of the 
roof asmall quantity of raw coal-tar, spreading it evenly 
with ashingle, to the depth perhaps of a sixteenth of an 
inch. Upon this I sifted common road dust, putting it on 
evenly to the depth of half or three-quarters of an inch; that 
is, as long as the dust continued to be wet through the top 
by the tar. It took me but an hour ortwo to go over the 
whole roof, 13x18, in this manner. My first application was 
made in May; and about six weeks laterI went over the 
whole surface again in like manner; finishing up with the 
fourth application in September. Since the first application 
of the tar and dust, the roof has not leaked a drop, and ap- 
pears good for a century tocome. Since the first year it has 
been like a firm sheet of stone, about half an inch thick, upon 
which the family can sit, walk, run, or dance, without injury 
to the roof.” . 

Save the Suds. 


Tne Massachusetts Ploughman, in a paper on 
“ soapsuds,” says that its value asa stimulant of vegeta- 
ble life cannot be too highly appreciated. It contains, it 
says, the aliment of plants 1m a state of ready solution, and 
when applied, acts not only with immediate and obvious 
effect, but with a sustained energy which pertains to few 
even of the most concentrated manures. When it is not 
convenient to apply it in irrigation, the most economical 
method, perhaps, of using it—the article goes on to say—it 
should be absorbed by some materials which may be used as 
an ingredient in the compost heap. Sods, muck, and other 
similar articles should be deposited where the suds from the 
sink and laundry may find its way to them and be absorbed 
for the benefit of crops. In this way several loads of manure | 
very suitable for the support and sustenance of any crop, 
may be made at comparatively small expense. ‘The highly 
putrescent character of this fermentable liquid qualifies. it 
admirably for the irrigation of compost heaps of whatever 
material composed. Being a potent fertilizer, it must of 
necessity impart additional richness to almost any material 
to which it may be added. The article concludes with an 
appeal to all farmers and gardeners to ‘try, and mark the, 
result.” : 

Value of Leaves. 


A bushel of pressed dry leaves, as they fall from the 
trees in autumn, weighs about 4 Ibs.; by further drying 
they part with a little more than 30 per cent. of water held 
in the cells of the leaf structure. A cord of absolutely dry 
leaves will weigh about 320 lbs., reckoning 100 bushels to 
the cord. In weight, then, a cord represents about one- 
twelfth of a cord of wet barn-yard manure, and, if they con- 
tained the same amount of fertilizing material in the same 
condition, would be equal in value to that amount of man- 
ure. But this is far from being the fact. The dried leaves 
I found to stand relatively to the leached organic matter of 
manure as 10 to 30 in ash value, and when the soluble salts 
of manure are taken into account, the comparative value is 
as 10 to 60, weight for weight. A cord of dry forest-leaves, 
made up of the usual deciduous varieties, maple, beach, oak, 
etc., has an actual manurial value of not over fifty cents, 
reckoning stable manure at $8 a cord. Will it pay to collect 
them? Certainly not for the amount of fertilizing materials 
they contain. As litter or absorbents in the stable, leaves 
have some value, but much less than straw, inasmuch & 
they lack the reedy character of straw, and because they 
are far more difficultly and slowly decomposed.—Oultivates « 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 
HOME. 


WASHINGTON. 


—On Tuesday, the 22d ult., the bill for the suppres- 
sion of polygamy in Utah was favorably reported to the 
Senate. After an executive session the House Census Bill 
was taken up and recommitted. The International Ocean 
Telegraph Bill was taken up and sent back to the committee, 
after some discussion on Mr. SUMNER’s amendment, to make 
the billapply to fature as wellas to existing lines. On 
Wednesday Mr. SUMNER introduced a new bill for the recon- 
struction of Virginia. The bill regulating Chinese immigra- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Commerce. A bill 
proposing an International Exposition to be held at Wash- 
ington was taken up and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. The President transmitted the Ala- 
bama correspondence, after which the Senate sat in execu- 
tive session for five hours, and then adjourned until January 
10th, according to a previous resolution. 

—In the House of Representatives, on the 22d, the 
debate on Georgia reconstruction was continued from Mon- 
day, and the bill was passed bya vote of 111 to 54. On the 
23d the House, after some business of mincr importance, 
went into committee of the whole, and a general debate took 
place on Congressional Representation and State Rights. 

‘Mr. WASHBURN then spoke in favor of his bill, authorizing 
the Government to take possession of the telegraph lines in 
connection with the Postal Service. The financial question 
was touched upon, and other matters were discussed at some 
length. After the committee arose a bill was introduced, 
amending the Internal Revenue Law, repealing the clause 
allowing street railways to add the Government tax to their 
fares, and gas companies to charge it to consumers. The 
House then adjourned until January 10th. 

—The Secretary of State has issued a circular letter 
to United States ministers at foreign courts, instructing 
them to propose to the governments to which they are ac- 
eredited a joint convention of the maritime powers of the 
world, to provide for the protection and neutrality of sub- 
marine telegraph cables. 

—The Senate refused to confirm the nomination of 
Attorney-General Hoar as an Associate Justice, and tabled 
his nomination in executive session. The discussion on his 
name was quite warm. All the nominations for the new 
circuit judges were confirmed, with the exception of PEARRE 
and SAWYER. 

—The Georgia Reconstruction Bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress in its original form, and goes into effect 
at once, and the Legislature as proclaimed by Gen. MEADE 
will be speedily convened. Of this body about a dozen have 
been assassinated, and others are disqualified under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The Republican majority on joint 
ballot will be about fifteen. : 

—The Hon. Epwin M. Sranton, ex-Secretary of 
War, died at his residence on the morning of December 
24th, aged fifty-five years. ‘The immediate cause of his 
death was congestion of the heart, induced, in the opinion of 
his physicians, by the incessant labors of the past eight years. 
The funeral on the 27th ult. was largely attended, although 
at the request of the family no extraordinary display was 
made in honor of the deceased. 

—The voluminous State correspondence concerning 
the Alabama claims, including the instructions which were 
given to Minister MorLeEy, has been made public since our 
last issue. ‘Lhe letters are very ititeresting and highly 
creditable to the statesmauship of Secretary FisH, of whose 
abilities in that line they are almost the first fair exponent. 
The Secretary goes over the whole ground of the contro- 
versy, omitting no point which can strengthen our claims; 
and due stress is laid upon the fact that the Queen’s procla- 
mation recognizing the belligerent rights of the South was 
issued four days before official notification of the rebellion 
reached the British Government. As a final argument, Mr. 
FisH insists upon the principle that no sovereign power can 
fairly plead defects of its domestic penal statutes in justifi- 
cation of an international wrong. 

—_— > 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


—Seven large brick stores on Salina street, Syracuse, 
were burned on the morning of the 27th ult. ‘The total 
loss is estimated at about $450,000, of which about one-half 
is covered by insurance. 

—A defalcation amounting to about $150,000 has 
been discovered in the Merchants Exchange National Bank 
in this city. The details are not as yet made public, but the 
surplus fundsof the bank amply secure itagainst insolvency. 

—The great establishment known as the Novelty 
Iron Works has gone into liquidation. It is understood, 
however, that only the machinery department will be per- 
manently suspended. 

—The Evening Post is responsible for a statement 
that a Pneumatic Railway isin the course of construction 
from the corner of Warren street and Broadway to the 
Battery. Certain it is that an inexplicable excavation is 
being made at or near both places. It is intended at present 
to make a short section of the necessary tunnel and railway, 
and exhibit them in working order to attract capital. 

—The remaining half of the Spanish gunboat fleet 
has sailed for its destination. The first division put in for 
a short time at Hampton Roads, and have been reported 
by :different vessels which passed it at sea. It will be in- 
deed remarkable if the entire fleet, with its Spanish officers 
and American engineers, reaches Havana in safety. Only 
one ot the boats made a trial-trip before going to sea. 

— The lottery - dealers and so-called ‘‘ exchange- 
brokers” of this city, including Morrissry, Woop, and other 
notables, some of whom have been to Congress, and all of 
whom have acquired great store of ill-gotten wealth, are en- 
gaged in a quarrel over their spoils, and some of our facile 
judges have been called to appoint receivers and issue orders 
as if the dealings of these gamblers were to be recognized 
under our laws as legitimate transactions. 

—Among the public entertainments to be given this 
winter, the course of lectures by Prof. DoREMUS must prove 
among the most brilliant and attractive. The lectures are 
to be illustrated by costly experiments, and the proceeds are 
to be applied to furnishing the new building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. We see by advertisements 
that tickets for reserved seats may be ubtained at the princi 
pal bookstores on Broadway. 

—The leading grain merchants of this city have de- 
termined to provide better accommodations for the canal 
boats and barges which bring most of our grain for foreign 
shipment. A granite basin is to be built on the water-front 
now ocoupied by Piers 1 to 5 on the East River. This basin 























is_t0 be large pnough to hold five hundred canal boats, and | 791) 





will be furnished with elevators and all the modern ap- 
pliances for transshipment of all sorts of grain. It is to be 
hoped that this enterprise will inaugurate a general recon- 
struction of our piers, public and private. 
—_-—_—. 
GENERAL. 

—Washing costs the members of the Oneida com- 
munity only twenty cents a dozen. 

—The Postmaster Génerat has directed his subordi- 
nate P. M.’s to furnish complete returns, during the coming 
six months, of all franked or free matter passing through 
their respective oflices. 

—The suit brought against General Burier to recover 
one of General Twiees’ swords was tried on the 28th ult., 
but the judge reserved his decision on the ground that the 
accused was acting under the orders of the United States. 
The case will be tried before a U. S. Court. 

—Another series of heavy earthquake-shocks visited 
Nevada and Eastern California on the evening of Dec. 26th. 
Buildings were thrown down in Virginia City, and con- 
siderable damage was done in the mines. The shocks are 
the most severe which have ever occurred in that region of 
country. 

—The Hartford insurance companies have added 
about three quarters of a million to their assets this year, 
and distributed over $1,000,000 in dividends to stockholders. 
The Putnam, which declared no dividend last yearon ac- 
count of losses by the Portland fire, divides eight per cent. 
The total insurance and banking capital of the city now ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000. 

—Chicago appears to be a rival of New York in the 
latest developments of crime, as well as in more worthy ob- 
jects of mutual emulation. Just now street robberies are 
perpetrated in both cities with the greatest coolness and 
success. Chicago is perhaps a little ahead of us in the 
number, boldness, and security of her highwaymen, for 
arrests by her police seem to be the exception rather than 
the rule. She, however, is not so completely under the 
dominion of rings as we are, and this epidemic of knavery 
may not prove to be chronic. 

—The World publishes a letter whose author believes 
that Portland is the coming Capital of the Eastern States, 
and that Boston is already showing signs of decay. A 
Providence paper suggests that the time may come when 
Boston will be simply a railway station at which express 
trains between Providence and Portland will stop ten min- 
utes for refreshments. 

¢—A letter written entirely in Chinese characters, and 
directed to a Chinaman in Pond Lake City, Utah, has been 
received at the dead-letter oflice at Washington. As there is 
no clerk in the department who can read Chinese charac- 
ters, the letter cannot be returned to the writer. In view 
of the rapid addition of Chinamen to our population, the 
Postmaster General will shortly ask for an appropriation to 
appoint a Chinese clerk. Every other known language is 
read in the dead-letter office. 
—There were three extensive fires in Philadelphia on 
the 27th ult., namely, the Columbia sugar refinery, corner 
of Third and Vine strects, was destroyed; loss, $22,000. 
Three large business establishments on Fourth street, above 
Market, were burned Sunday morning; loss, $200,000. A 
grain end storage warehouse on North Broad strect was 
also burned, with some buildings adjacent. 
—The United States Government has hoisted its 
colors at Samana Bay, St. Domingo, and formally taken pos- 
session thereof as a naval station, under a fifty years’ lease 
at $159,000 per year, the United States reserving the right to 
purchase the territory for $2,000,000 at any time before the 
expiration of the lease. There is some reason to helicve 
that the island of St. Domingo will become the property of 
the United States by annexation long before fifty years have 
passed. It is said,’ moreover, that there will be strong oppo- 
sition in the Senate when the treaty and lease come up for 
ratification. It seems desirable, however, that we have a 
naval station in the West Indies in view of future as well 
as of existing complications, and doubtless the opposition, 
if any arises, will not prove to be very serious. 
—Once in every two or three years we have an 
account of vagaries on the part of “Romeo,” an elephant 
now belonging to FoREPAUGH’s menagerie. His latest ex- 
ploit was to hurl his keeper against the wall, fortunately not 
hurting him seriously ,after which he kept all available 
forees at bay for severally days, hurling whatever he could 
lay his trunk on at his would besubjugators. At last he was 
made fast with ropes and then (Mr. Brrca’s attention is 
called to the fact), the poor beast was beaten “for eight 
hours with stout iron rods, and wounded with the spear 
innumerable times’’ until he gave up and did as he was 
ordered. Since then, as his keeper significantly remarks, 
‘*a child can drive him with a rye-straw.” Would it not be 
better and more mereciful, on the whole, for the State to 
sentence this dangerous brute to be shot before he does any 
more damage either to the persons or morals of his keepers. 

—The Cincinnati Gazetie publishes a long commu- 
nication from Gen. H. V. BoyNnTOoN, its Washington corre- 
spondence, who is responsible for some new revelations con- 
cerning the Impeachment Trial. There were, it is said, 
three distinct movements involving the use of money to the 
amount respectively of $50,000, $100,000, and $165,000. The 
first two of these favored conviction, and the last was the 
one which the House unsuccessfully attempted to investi- 
gate. The writer considers it certain that the{sum of $165,000 
was raised, chiefly in New York, and passed throughjthe 
hands of CoRNELIUS WENDELL and others, most of it going 
into the pockets of middlemen. Besides these money 
schemes was a political one in which the President was con- 
cerned, as also were some of the Senators who voted for 
acquittal. The case turned on the votes of a few men who 
were conscientiously in favor of acquittal, but were afraid of 
rash and extreme action on JoHNSON’S part if he remained 
in office. Among these was Senator Grimes, of Iowa, who 
had an interview with the President, and the result was that 
pledges were given, a slate for anew cabinet made up, and, 
according to the Gazette's correspondent, the doubtful Sena- 
tors voted according to their convictions and JoHNSON was 
acquitted. A passage from the history of the House Inves- 
tigation is thus reported. WENDELL was testifying concern- 
ing a letter alleged to have been written by Senator Pome- 
ROY promising his support of certain nominations if the 
Leavenworth Post-oflice could be secured for his (PoMEROY’s) 
candidate: 

BUTLER broke in upon WENDELL during this recital with; 

*“‘ How do you know that it was Senator PomEroy’s hand- 

writing ?” 

“* How do I know that you are Mr. Butter, sir?” was the 

reply. 

The report would show that WENDELL was about to give 

some further evidence regarding the letter, when BUTLER 





in interrupted with: ‘‘ We want no hearsay evidence, sir, 
only what you know.” 


THe CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘* Shall I tell ald I know, General BUTLER?” was the very 
significant answer. 

When WENDELL was recalled afew days latter, BUTLER 
said tohim: ‘‘You remember you were not sworn the last 
time you were examined. 

To this WENDELL replied that he had thought of it after 
ward, and it seemed a very queer circumstance. 

This naturally suggests an inquiry as to how much of the 
testimony taken before BUTLER was given under oath. Since 
the above mentioned letter appeared, a Sun reporter has 
talked the matter over with General BUTLER who pronounces 
the whole story ‘‘ Bosh,” which WENDELL has been for some 
time trying to get printed. He says, moreover, that as soon 
as the chief actors are safe from prosecution by reason of the 
provisions of the limitation law, the whole affair will be 
published, and the names of Senators who accepted money 
will be made known. That is General BUTLER’s view of the 
case. 

FOREIGN. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


—The trial of Overenp Gurney & Co., the alleged 
London defaulters, has resulted in an acquittal. 

—The English papers seem to be all ready to resume 
the discussion of the Alabama claims, and the Times has of 
late printed daily editorials setting forth the facts in the 
case with a decided learning in favor of English views. 

—The correspondent of the WV. Y. Simes reports a 
renewed agitation of the game-law question. A farmer in 
the midland counties proposes a general revolt against these 
oppressive laws, and invites all classes of voters to help over- 
throw them. The writer recounts various occurrences, 
showing the evil effects of these unjust statutes. He says: 
‘At Bolton, on the 8th of October, eight gamekeepers 
fought with a party of fifteen poachers for thirty-five min- 
utes. Some had guns, some axes, and several were left for 


and sometimes killed. Oftener the poachers, after a hard 
fight, are captured and sent to prison. A large portion of 
the most desperate felons begin their career as poachers. A 
poor man catches a hare for his sick wife or child; he is sent 
three months to prison, grows moody and desperate with 
the sense of such treatment, and ever after makes war upon 
the rich. Those men who resist and injure or kill the keep- 
ers are sent at once to penal servitude and ruined for life. 
In Hampshire alone 25,000 acres are used solely for game 
preserving. The towns are filled with people competing for 
labor, who might find abundant employment in cultivating 
the land now kept for game by the rich proprietors. A boy 
was sent to jail some days for knocking down a rabbit. When 
he came out he said he would do no more work, as he had 
never been so comfortable as in pricon, affd his friends were 
obliged to get him a berth in a man-of-war to keep him from 
becoming a vagabond for life.” 
LORIE eet 
FRANCE. 


—The fact that seventy-four non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates of the garrison of Paris have‘been arrested 
for forming a Republican and Socialist club will not tend; to 
increase the Emperor's confidence in his army. 

>. 
4 SPAIN. 


—The Bishop of Havana, whose arrest on suspicion 
of embezzlement, we noticed some weeks ago, has disap- 
peared from Madrid, and is supposed to have gone to France 
in company with another bishop who is independent in his 
political views. 

——_>-—— 
ITALY. 


—Vicror Emmanvet and Francis JosEpn are to 
have a friendly meeting at Ancona, in Italy, on the 15th of 
January. This royal fraternization is designed to smooth 
over the diplomatic differences which have for some time 
existed between the two sovereigns, and after they have 
assured one another of mutual good—will they visit Vienna 
in company, and there clinch the bargain, whatever it may be. 

——~>____- 
THE NEW DOMINION. 


—The Red River rebels have taken the responsibility 
of forming a Provisional Government, and of putting forth 
a Declaration of Independence, wherein, after stating their 
grievances asa people in having been transferred without 
consultation to the New Dominion Government, they declare 
themselves free and independent, and ready to fight for their 
rights. The document is signed by JoHN Bruce, President, 
and Louis Rett, Secretary. This formal decleration will 
doubtless bring about official action on the part of the Eng- 
lish and Canadian Governments, which have as yet taken 
no public notice of the rebellion. A correspondent of the 
Toronto Globe gives a favorable account of the inhabitants 
of the Red River country, and seems to think that there is 
great unanimity in their action. As the purchase of the 
territory from the Hudson’s Bay Company has not been com- 
pleted, it is probable that McDovea t will be recalled until 
spring, by which time some definite policy will be adopted 
by the Canadian Government. 

—_o——  - 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—The Japanese Government has entered into treaties 
with foreign representatives, which are designed’ to stop 
foreign trade with unopened ports. ' 

—It is now asserted that more careful translations of 
Mr. BURLINGAME’s credentials show that those documents 
were addressed to the outside barbarians, lesser powers, and 
that Mr. BURLINGAME was not duly authorized as a plenipo- 
tentiary. 

—Again, and for at least the fourth time, Vienna 
despatches announce that the Dalmatian revolt is at an end, 
and that the insurgents have laid down their arms. 

—The steamship China has reached San Francisco, 
bringing news of the acceptance by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the revised treaty between that country and Eng- 
land. The important changes are the modification of the 
transit dues; the opening of two new ports to commerce; 
the working of the coal mines by foreign appliances, as an 


the duty on native coal and other articles; the establishment 
of bonded warehouses; the navigation of the inland waters 
by vessels not steamers, and a temporary residence in any 
part of the Empire by foreigners. 

—The Great Eastern will soon begin the work of 
laying a telegraph cable between Bombay and Suez by way 
of Aden. The cable which she carries for this purpose is 
3,600 nautical miles in length. ‘he line will join the Alex- 
andria and Malta line, and when the proposed line from Fal- 
mouth to Malta via Gibralter is laid England will have sub- 





dead. The keepers are often badly beaten, severely maimed, |. 











experiment, in two places yet to be selected; a reduction of 





|Mmarine telegraphic communication with her Indian posses-! 34 








sions broken only at Suez. A company has recent), , 
formed in London with the object of connecting 3... 
with Singapore and Hong Kong. When these i, 
complete, Hong Kong can telegraph to San Franciy 
sunset, and the latter city will receive the Maga», 
sunrise on the same day. Another telegraph line 
signed to connect St. Petersburg, Yokahama, and §},. 
This is known as the Russo-Chinese project, ang ,.] 


small portion of the line will be submarine. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS, 
(Reported for the Christian Union. ) 















NEW YORK, Decenj,, 
The holiday week is nearly alwaysa dull season for most \"* 
grodens, but trade is unusually depressed now, in conseqy: 
eeling of distrust, a change of values as gold varies, anq ; 
tainty of the future, Transactions are, therefore, very lig 
ing in favor of poultry, and prices nearly nominal. ‘he g 
dency. however, is toward lower rates. ‘ 
Beans and Peas.—Receipts of beans 4,809 bush. The), 
the last year’s growth is now forward, but very little trade, 7,“ 
are unchanged. Some poor mediums are selling as low qs; 
bush. They should have been hand-picked in the country, Vi 
prime medium beans at $2@$2 35, and marrows at. $2 %@33 1; .' 
tor hand-picked. Canada peas, in bbls, free, sell at $1 15@$1 95 
Southern black-eyed. $430@$4 40 per bag. . 
_ Butter.—Receipts of 8,977 packages. The lighter arrivals», 
indication that the market is firmer. On the contrary. 
weaker, trade extremely depressed, holders anxious to sell, 
to make concessions, if, by so doing, they can make a marke; 


















































a We quote good to fine State firkins and tubs at 3 
hat 82@39e.; mood Western at 27@30c. ; common at 18@2¢,; ; 
at 31@33c. aan 








Cheese.—Receipts 12,293 boxes ; shipments 4,690. After t} 
shipments of last week, trade has nearly ceased, save smal] 
tions for home use. *hippers_can_ searcely pay over lbc, 
present depressed state of the English markeus A few fin 
can be quoted at 174gc for the home trade. We quote facto 
Ye. doc farm dairy 18@16c.; English dairy 16@18c., and pine, 

cg te 
Cotton.—Receipts, 19,730 bales: shipments, 13,987. Many: 
ers are buying cautiously, and shippers are holding back, as t};., 
closes, making a dull market. Paices are nearly unchangs 
quote ordinary to good ordinary at 24@25!¢c., and low mii» 
good middling at 25@25%{c. 7 
Eggs.—Receipts 1,741 bbls. The demand runs ahead of the». 
but dealers anticipate a reaction after the holidays. Prices g,. 
We quote fresh at 42@45c., and limed_at 32@35c. per doz. 
Flour and Meal.—Receipts. 67,757 bbls. tiour; 1,800 
2,310 bags corn meal. ‘l'rade has been dull during the wee 
is a little firmness at the close. The shipments are. 29,590 bt) 
2,797 packages corn meal; and 111 bbls rye flour. We quo’ 
and extra State flour at_$460@$5 70; Western shippi 
$5 30; round hoop Ohio, $5 25@$5 75 ; Southern family 
cour $450@5 80: corn meal, white and yellow, $4 70@$5; 
per cwt. $3 20@3 70. 
Fruits, Green.—There has been a fair holiday trade in by, 
les and oranges. Grapes are not improving in the least. 
verries have been fin good request. We quote apples at $35 
Catawba grapes at 5@s8c. Cranberries $11@$12 50 per bbl. 
oranges $8@% 10 per bbl. 

Fruits, Dried,—here are scarcely any alterations to mit, 
few transactions note. Peaches have a downward incliy: 
We quote apples at 8c@lic. for quarters, and 10@12ce. for gd] 
Peeled peaches 15@19c. Unpeeled 7@9c._ Blackberries 114 

Grain.—Receipts for the week 66,297 bush. wheat; 
corn; 114,749 bush. oats; 5,022 bush. malt, and 38,22: bu 
There was a little advance in wheat, on account of favorable 
news, but the market closes tame. Heavy arrivals of corn 
the prices. Shipments, 87,227 bush wheat ; 10,348 bush corn; 4 
oats. We quote No. 2 spring wheat $122@$124: Western , 
$1 26@81 45 ; California white $1 55@$1 60; Mich. Amber $1 sii 9 
Corn. $1 10@$1 13, 94@96c for Southern mixed. Oats 60@65 for Vox 
and State. Barley $1 06@$1 25. Hye $1 02@$1 12. 

Hops.—Receipts 2,338 bales, with 869 shipped. Very little isix: 

and dealers are inclined to concede a little, or make time sala 
quote new at 12@2ic., and old at 5@10c. 
Poultry and Game.—The poultry trade has been 
only business showing life. Receipts have not been lar 
demand has prevented any accumulation. The raise of yes 
to-day is rather unfavorable, but prices are firmer than they we 
week ago. We quote fresh lots at X@2ic. for turkeys: 15@ 
geese ; 20@25c for ducks; 15@22c for chickens; whole deer 1a) 
quail $2 25@$2 50 % doz, ; grouse $1@$1 10 # pair. 

Provisions.—Receipts 6,086 bbls. pork: 2,092 package \w 
2,425 do cut meats ; 3,430 packages lard. Pork is declining anim 
slowly. Only $29 can be obtained for delivery in February. by 
too, is quiet and lower. Shipments, 879 bbls pork: 1,659 pacg 
beef; 25,003 lbs cut meats; 652,640 lbs bacon; 302,704 1b 
1,079,298 lbs tallow. We quote city dressed Western hogs 1 

d 12c.; Jersey and State 14@l5c.; mess pork, ne 

$3125; bacon 15 ¥@16¥c. ; hams, smoked, 17@2%0c. : shoulde 
salted, 12@14}¥gc. ; beef, extra to prime mess, $10@$17; lard | 
tallow 10@10W%e. 
Vegetables.—Very little is doing in thisline. The stock of) 
toes is heavy. We quote common potatoes sorts at $1 25@$* 
for shipping. and $2@$2 50;for rs and family use. Rus 
$i 50@ 1. Hed onions $5@$5 50 per bbl. Carrots $1 25@ 
Weool.—There is no change in values, but trade is extrem 
We quote X and XX Ohio at 46@30c. ; unwashed fleece at 2%: 
3g and 34 blood state, 44@48c.; Texas mixed 24@2s8c. 
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LIVE STOOK MARKETS. 


New York, Decent! 
Beeves,—Total for the week. 5,569 head which are ample! 
wants, and prices rather tend downwards. Holiday week 
to poultry that fewer cattie are needed; and those sent in sho 
prime quality. The met droves among the 2,722 head on sale 
went oif slowly at l1@l8c., alot of 53g cwt. Texans selling 
and some old dry cows from this State at llc. Good illino 
6%@i cwt. went at 14@15ic., with prime cattle at 16c., and so 
8@84 cwt. Ky. grade Durhams at elise. The average of alla 
was 14}¢c., but the stock was not all sold. There wasa heavy {ei 
towards the close, the warm rain contributing to the general iil 
In cold weather, when meat can be kept upon the hooks, and 
will not injure by keeping, beef cattle usually sell best. 
there is much to compete with beef. Trade will probably i 
after the holidays. f . 
Cows and Calves.—Milkmen intend to be well stocked 
cows previous to the holidays, for there is a great call for milk«! 
season. At present there is a lull in the Fresh cow trade, 
yuite a number of the 124 head sent in du 



























stock sells lower. 
week were sold at $ 
fresh. Fair milkers T5@Z35, 
head, Fancy cows sell at $110@$120, val ray 
ing $125. Veal calves go slowly, though only 483 were sentu# 
during the week. The best sell at 11@i2c. # ®, with common? 
10c. Dressed calves are somewhat plenty, and are worth al! tie 
from 10 to 15c. They are not selling ‘as well as they did last weet 
ye my may for the week, 20,882. which ‘are less than! 
but sufficient for the lighter demand at this’season of the year. ! 
is a good demand, and all are taken at the full rates of last week 
that the holiday stock is wanting, hence 8c. is the top price ‘ 
i» sheep. Good lots of 9@100 Ibs. range from 64 to 74c.: col 
geo 1@85 b sheep at 4%{@6c. By the head they vary from 
he averages for the past week are large on account of so ma! 
holiday sh sold afew days ago, some of them at 10%c. ¥ 
r head, e note 3,808 at $8.45: 2,399 at $6.47; 2,557 at & 
.921, mostly Ohio sheep, averaging 7635 Ibs., each at $4.10 per 
Swine.—Arrivals for the week just ended. 11,610 live, a 
dressed. The downward tendency in gold affecting the shippin=' 
of hog products, causes a very dull feeling, and prices rule ¢ 
W e quote live at 94s@104c.; city dressed at 13c.; Chicago dre" 
lk@l2X4c., and near-by hogs at,14@15c. - 














































WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRICES OURREN! 
For the week ending Dec. 28th. 


(Reported for the Christian Union.) 




















Prints. Net. Ticks 
Net. | 31 in. Slaterville. .103¢ 
Ber | 33 in. Great Falls Pittsfield.....- 
6. Pp Me cetbesvsbastents Somerset... 
5—4 N, Y. Mills...223¢ | Brunswick ... 
4—4 Social L...... 123g | Amoskeag 
4—4 Boot W....... 183 os 
4—4 Blackstone. ..153¢ 
4—4 Bates......... Ds 
Sdaaeeceng aes 
mos! . 
Tet i 
“in .1 
4—4 Wamentts..1-20” | Unc 
altham..-,,..323¢ " 
8—4 Androscog'in 424g | Haymaker....™ 
9—4 "....50 | Hamilton ..... 
Amoskeag,. mourn- 55 Denim 
ANG]... seer srevee els. 
L’ind’n & Simp- 124g 


. son’s, ee 
pragues, purple. 
bs shi tin 







rting.124¢ 
Amoskeag, purple.12 .42 
Mallary, pink..... 12% | Ellerton U........ 30 
Garner, pink,.....12 
“_ purple,...113¢ | Ellerton P......... 
Ginghams. 
Hartford.......... 12% 
Glasgow ..,.......16 18 
Caster......... 17 -13! 
Delaines. . Star No. 
Pacific, &c........ 20 15 | Park No. 9) 
Manchester. ...... 20 124 | * No, 90... 
Hamilton .........20 Union No. 2. 
Whi sdassbses 20 143g |  ** No. 50... 
Sprague.... . |4—4LymanC..... Kennebec, 2-27 
rmures...... 26 Brown VY" 
Corset Drills. | 34in. Mass. E..... Winthrop. 
ALCS. 022.2000. Mass G. 
Red Cross Wigans.123¢ 
Laconia........... 15 








White Rock. 
Park Mills No. 


[Spoo 
Clark’s.. 
Williman 
Willim 
Holyoke 
C C0 Cotton 








